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LE DISTRAZIONI DI LUDOVICO ARIOSTO 


IVISUS ALIO MENTEM disse di Ludovico giovine Ercole 
Strozzi in un suo carme. E su le distrazioni dell’Ariosto i primi 
biografi raccolsero graziosi aneddoti. 

Uscito da Carpi una mattina in pianelle, arrivd, senza addarsene, 
a Ferrara. Sopraggiuntogli un forestiere quando aveva gia desinato, 
fece di nuovo imbandir la tavola, e, discorrendo, si mangiéd le nuove 
vivande preparate per |’ospite. In un altro pranzo, alcuni amici gli 
fecero mettere innanzi un uccellaccio invece d’una pernice; ed egli 
non s’avvide del cambio. 

Virginio Ariosto, ne’ suoi appunti biografici, dove parla del modo 
di mangiare del padre, tenta una spiegazione delle distrazioni di 
lui: ““Mangiava presto e assai, e non faceva distinzione di cibi. E tosto 
che giungeva a casa, se trovava preparato il pane, ne mangiava uno 
passeggiando, e fra tanto si portava la vivanda in tavola: il che come 
vedea, si facea dar l’acqua alle mani, e mangiava la cosa che pid 
vicina gli era. Mangiava spesso un pane dopo che avea intralascia- 
to il mangiare: io penso che non si ricordasse quello che facesse, 
perché avea l’animo intento a qualche cosa o di composizione o di 
fabbrica.” 

Distrazioni 0 astrazioni? 

Comunemente si confonde |’astrazione dell’uomo di genio con la 
distrazione dello svagato e dello svogliato, l’astrazione dello studioso 
con la distrazione . . . dello studente. E un errore. Distrazione spesso 
é spensieratezza e sventataggine; astrazione é¢ aver tutto l’animo 
intento a un alto oggetto, dimenticando il mondo circostante; é lo 
stato d’animo descritto da Dante nella terzina famosa: 


O imaginativa che ne rube 
Tal volta si di fuor, ch’uom non s’accorge 
Perche d’intorno suonin mille tube. . . 


A commentar la quale si suol citare l’aneddoto riferito dal Boccaccio 
nella Vita di Dante: che questi un giorno, a Siena, seduto su la soglia 
d’una spezieria, si sprofondd tanto nella lettura d’un libro, che non 
sollev6 gli occhi da esso finché non l’ebbe scorso tutto, e non s’accorse 
d’una romorosa armeggiata che si fece in quella contrada, proprio 
dinanzi a’ suoi occhi. 

L’Ariosto, al pari di Dante, pote spesso astrarsi, come accade al 
poeta vivente nel mondo de’ suoi fantasmi, o invasato dal démone 
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dell’arte, al pensatore tutto immerso nelle sue meditazioni: ma non 
fu certamente un distratto. 

La “sirena dal volubil téno” apparteneva degnamente a un’ ‘“‘ac- 
corta gente di guerra e di faccenda,”’ qual era la stirpe degli Ariosti: 
lo dimostrano la saggezza con cui fece da padre ai fratelli e alle 
sorelle, la perizia e il coraggio con cui adempi gravi e delicate in- 
cumbenze di cortigiano, di diplomatico, di governatore. Che pid? 
Chi ha studiato la biografia dell’Ariosto non soltanto nei manuali a 
uso delle scuole, col proposito di conoscere l’uomo, che rivive pit 
che generalmente non si creda nel suo poema; chi conosce quel 
Conto de’ contadini, dove messer Ludovico segno tra il 1517 e il ’24 le 
sue note sul bestiame e su i raccolti, su gl’introiti, le spese gli affari, 
delle sua casa, sa che accorto massajo, che attento amministratore 
delle sue sostanze fosse il fantastico poeta del Furioso. 


Il guajo é che accade talvolta all’Ariosto di essere, diciamo pure, 
distratto nello stesso poema. I] che capita, del resto, sebbene in 
misura assai minore, anche a Dante, il quale fa dire a Virgilio che 
la “‘figlia di Tiresia,’’ cioé Manto, é nel Limbo (Purg. XXII 113), 
mentre l’ha gid messa, come protagonista, nella bolgia degl’indovini 
(Inf. XX); al Cervantes, che, a non dir altro, da tre o quattro nomi 
alla moglie di Sancio Pancia; e allo stesso meticolosissimo Manzoni, 
che nel cap. X XIX dei Promessi Sposi da al sarto una bambina e 
due ragazzi, mentre nel cap. XXIV gliavea dato “due bambinette e 
un fanciullo.”’ 

Afferm6d il Foscolo che nessuno, tranne il Cocchi nelle sue annota- 
zioni manoscritte su l’Orlando Furioso, s’era accorto che taluni dei 
cavalieri ariosteschi, dopo morti, tornano novamente in iscena. 
Adolfo Borgognoni, nel suo studio I morti resuscitati dell’ Ariosto 
(1880), osservé che il primo ad accorgersene fu Giuseppe Betussi, il 
quale, nel dialogo Jl Raverta, pubblicato pid di dieci anni dopo la 
morte di Ludovico, lo censura pel fatto che Balastro ucciso di mano 
di Lurcanio nel canto XVIII, ottava 45, ricomparisce nel canto XL, 
ottava 73. 

Ma il Betussi, aggiunge il Borgognoni, non s’accorse che nello 
stesso canto XL altri quattro ritornano in vita: Puliano re di Nasa- 
monia, Bambirago, Agricalte e Manilardo re di Norizia. Puliano, 
Agricalte e Bambirago sono gia stati uccisi da Rinaldo (ce. XVI); e 
Manilardo da Orlando (XII 83 e XIV 29). Ora, tutti questi morti 
Ruggero li trova risuscitati, prigioni di Dudone in Arles (XL 73). 
Potrebbe a qualcuno venire in mente che all’Ariosto mirasse il Berni, 
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quando narrava, nel canto LIII dell’Orlando Innamorato come 
Alibante, 


che non se n’era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto. 


Osserva inoltre il Borgognoni che almeno due volte (X.X VII 116 e 
XLII 23) il Poeta promette di finire in altro tempo una narrazione, 
che poi non finisce. 

Altre sviste sono state notate da altri. Sansonetto, vinto e disar- 
mato da Rodomonte, e mandato prigioniero in Africa (XXXV 53 e 
XX XIX 30); ma quasi nello stesso tempo lo ritroviamo alla corte di 
Carlo Magno (XXXVII 21). Una delle aggiunte della edizione del 
’32, la storia d’Ullania, messaggera della regina d’Islanda, che ¢’inizia 
nel canto XXXII, é ripresa nel canto XX XVII, e rimane interrotta. 
Nella edizione del 1516 mancavano le tre ottave 6-9 del canto 
XXXII, che narrano il ritorno di Marfisa ad Agramante, e, aggiun- 
gendole, l’Ariosto si dimenticd di togliere la contradizione con |’ot- 
tava 34, in cui é detto che Marfisa ritornd al campo per visitare 
Ruggero infermo. 


Ora, come si spiegano queste sviste e queste contradizioni? 

La spiegazione del Borgognoni riguarda soitanto i “morti resusci- 
tati’: ““Dico che l’errore e il mancamento dell’autore del Furioso 
non ist& veramente nel dimenticarsi ch’ei fece che Balastro e gli 
altri gid menzionati erano morti e nel porli di nuovo ia campo e farli 
morire di nuovo; sibbene nel non aver egli dato a que’ personaggi 
quella artistica personalita e vitalit4, la quale gli avrebbe impedito 
di contradirsi sul conto e proposito loro.”’ Ed esagera, ché Balastro 
e gli altri sono puri nomi, incapaci di vitalita. Lieve errore, a ogni 
modo, in un poema cosi vasto e cosi mirabilmente ordinato; errore 
giustificabile con la solita sentenza oraziana: opere in longo fas esi 
obrepere somnum. 

Ma il fatto é che messer Ludovico non dormi mai nel lungo corso 
della composizione del suo poema; e la spiegazione delle piccole 
sviste sta proprio nella sua opera insonne di perpetuo revisore, nella 
sua incontentabilita di artista desioso d’irraggiungibile perfezione: 

Levando intanto queste prime rudi 
Scaglie n’androd con lo scarpello inetto: 


Forse ch’ancor con pit solerti studi 
Poi ridurrd questo lavor perfetto. 


Lo vediamo, il gran Ludovico, negli ultimi anni della vita, libero 
finalmente dai fastidii della corte, tutto intento, nella quiete della 
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sua casetta, alla correzione del Furioso. Unico suo svago, le cure che 
dava al giardino, dove, ci fa sapere Virginio, “‘teneva il modo mede- 
simo che nel far de’versi, perche mai non lasciava cosa alcuna che 
piantasse, pid di tre mesi in un loco, e se piantava anime di pésche 
o semente di alcuna sorte, andavatante volte a vedere se germo- 
gliavano, che finalmente rompeva il germoglio.”’ 

Mutava e rimutava il suo poema: ne pubblico tre edizioni, e, sem- 
pre insoddisfatto, ne vagheggiava una quarta ritoccata e ricorretta, 
che la morte gli impedi di fare. Non pué recar maraviglia che, in 
tanti mutamenti, la memoria gli facesse dimenticare qualche trascu- 
rabile particolare. 

Piccole sviste non tolgono che il Poema si riveli opera d’une fan- 
tasia, che, guidata dalla riflessione (pud esserne simbolo |’episodio di 
Logistilla che insegna a Ruggero a frenare l|’Ippogrifo), crea un 
mondo mirabilmente vario e uno insieme, come la natura, costruito 
con una sapienza architettonica, che rammenta quella di Dante.* 


GriuLio NATALI 
University of Catania 


* Editor’s Note: Members of the A.A.T.I. who are acquainted with Prof. 
Natali’s pre-war publications will be interested in knowing that since that 
time he has published the following books—Dal Guinizelli al D’ Annunzio 
(Roma, 1942), Viaggio col Leopardi nell’Italia letteraria (Milano, 1943), 
Torquato Tasso (Roma, 1944), Jl Settecento, rev. ed., vol. 1 (Milano, 1944). 























ON MEANING IN THE DECAMERON 


N AN article published under this title in Italica (xx1, 117-124), 

Professor Charles 8. Singleton obviously intended to refute my 
thesis on “The structure and real significance of the Decameron.’” 
Actually, however, he has done nothing of the sort. “For reasons 
of space” he was obliged to assume familiarity both with this essay 
and with my treatise on the dolce stil novo in which I first advanced 
my theory relative to la donna gentile in early Italian poetry,’ and, 
with one or two exceptions which now prompt this reply, he does 
not take up any of my arguments. He merely dissents; and mildly re- 
senting that I have perhaps too boldly called my view the real 
significance of Boccaccio’s masterpiece, he proceeds immediately to 
substitute for mine a view of his own; which, on the contrary, “he 
finds to be right, and which, if right, can only mean that Lipari is 
wrong.” This conclusion does not follow. 

Professor Singleton believes that “‘the framework of the Decameron 
is the effort to justify and protect a new art.” By “new art” in this 
connection he does not mean the new content and form of Boccaccio’s 
work in contrast with the content and form of ancient classical 
works. He thinks that the novelty of his art, in contrast with the art 
of the Ancients, lies in the alleged fact that “his art, unlike their 
art, has no sovrasenso,” that it “neither illustrates nor proves an 
idea’’; indeed, “it could not claim to teach,” but is an art which “‘can 
exist with no other raison d’étre than that in itself it is a consolation 
and a delight.” In short, from the brigata’s desire to escape from the 
menace of the terrible plague, Professor Singleton infers that the art 
of Boccaccio’s tales is “‘an art of escape’ and therefore “an art com- 
pletely bare and defenseless’’—in fact, ‘defenseless by every moral 
and philosophical standard of the time.’’ Hence, he concludes, the 
need of protecting and justifying this new art, hence the invention 
of the historical setting as an “artistic strategy.”’ Finally, with an 
eye on the history of art and aesthetics, his conjecture appears to 
him to serve to explain the “historical meaning”’ of the frame. 

How delightfully modern is this critical viewpoint, and how clever 
of my colleague to have coined such an apt phrase to describe the 


1 See the essay bearing this title, in Essays in honor of Albert Feuillerat, 
edited by Henri M. Peyre. Yale Romanic Studies, Vol. xxu1. Yale University 


Press, 1943. Pp. 43-83. 
? See “‘The dolce stil novo according to Lorenzo de’ Medici.’’ Yale Romanic 


Studies, Vol. xm. Yale University Press, 1936. 
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apparent character and purpose of the Decameron! But isn’t Profes- 
sor Singleton here playing with words and inventing an art probably 
never dreamt of by Boccaccio? Isn’t this whole conception of Boc- 
caccio’s art rather the product of his imagination than an historical 
fact? Where is the proof that Boccaccio wrote his tales for the sole 
purpose of diverting and consoling an afflicted humanity? On the 
contrary, as he is aware—for he quotes an appropriate passage—we 
have the Author’s repeated assertion that he expected, indeed in- 
tended his tales to be read only by donne; in fact he offered them only 
“all’oziose e non all’altre.” Wherefore I ask: didn’t men and active 
women, didn’t the rest of suffering humanity need his consolation 
in the midst of the general misery, then and at all times? Why exclude 
them, especially the studianti, from the innocent pleasure of reading 
his tales? Why does Boccaccio apparently lavish his sympathy only 
upon women of the leisure class? Is this all chivalry and deference 
to the feminine world? Is this just playfulness? These questions 
find no answer until we realize that we are dealing with a technical 
term having a kind of esoteric meaning. And when we are told by 
the Author himself that his donne resembled the ancient Muses, the 
mystery clears. As I have remarked before, the term donna, in the 
poetic parlance of the stilnovists, evidently stood for any poetic or 
comparable artistic ideal. Obviously, it was a metonymy for the 
poets and artists themselves. Therefore the conclusion is unescap- 
able: Boccaccio intended the Decameron no doubt for the consolation 
and delight, but, in my opinion, also for the instruction of his fellow- 
poets who, of course, as ‘donne oziose,’”’ spent their “otium,” or 
leisure hours, otherwise than in idleness. Presumably, they were busy 
composing works of art. 

Moreover, Professor Singleton’s concept of the art of the De- 
cameron runs counter to the mediaeval understanding of the purpose 
of art. His concept contradicts especially Boccaccio’s definition of 
poetic fiction, which he cites. Indeed, in referring to the four kinds 
of fiction distinguished by Boccaccio, he asserts that the fourth kind, 
namely the kind which according to the Author “contains no truth 
at all,” was included in the definition only for purposes of rejection. 
Nor does the fact that Boccaccio apparently wrote his defense of 
poetry after the Decameron had been completed alter the fact that 
all his life he believed in the type of fiction which had a sovrasenso, 
and that finally he condemned formally the kind of fiction which had 
none. Professor Singleton believes that “the stern voice of Cato 
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caught up with Boccaccio in his old age’”’ and that “by the voice of 
the humanist, as by the voice of Cato, the art of the Decameron 
stood condemned”’ in the eyes of the latter-day Boccaccio. But ‘“‘the 
voice of Cato,” which I shall discuss presently, is something quite dif- 
ferent from his conception, and has nothing to do with Boccaccio’s 
moral conscience. Again, the fact is that, as he himself says, ‘‘Boc- 
caccio was not of a mind to recant’’; indeed, as he himself proves by 
an appropriate quotation, Boccaccio did not repent of what he had 
done in the Decameron at the time of its completion. In short, the fact 
is that Boccaccio never recanted any principle of his art; in his latter 
days he merely regretted that while he believed (and I quote him 
again) that “fair and decent disguises have never been lacking for 
any possible thought which an author may wish to express,”’ he 
himself had failed in some instances to find proper disguises for his 
thoughts. 

Finally, Professor Singleton’s thesis is contradicted by the very 
argument he adduces in its support. In attempting to answer the 
question ‘‘escape from what?,”’ he has recourse to the Casella episode 
in Purgatorio II. He believes that both Dante in this minor episode 
and Boccaccio in his major work make a case for and present a 
beautiful example of art for art’s sake, or, to quote him again for the 
sake of precision, of an art which ‘can exist with no other raison, 
d’étre than that in itself it is a consolation and a delight.” In this re- 
joinder I cannot undertake to expound the Dantean passage; I can 
only attempt to show how inappropriately it has been cited. I 
wonder whether Professor Singleton has reflected upon the scope and 
purpose of that episode or has considered the nature of the song 
which Casella sings. I wonder, too, if he has given any thought to the 
fact that Casella sings at Dante’s invitation, that he sings one of 
Dante’s own songs, and that the episode occurs just as the Poet and 
the other newcomers to the Island of Purgatory prepare to ascend 
the Mount. Professor Singleton has perhaps overlooked the real 
situation. Yet all this is essential to the full understanding and cor- 
rect evaluation of the incident. For the song which Dante, of course, 
and not Casella, chooses for the occasion is none other than the 
second canzone of the Convivio, the one which begins Amor che ne la 
mente mi ragiona. Need I go into an elucidation of this well known 
poem? Perhaps I should, but to do so would cause me to digress. For 
the purpose of my argument all that is necessary here is to remind 
the reader (a) that this canzone, replete with esoteric meaning, is 
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unquestionably allegorical in character, since it is one of three de- | 
clared to be allegorical by the Author himself and thus expounded | 
by him in every detail; (6) that it is a hymn to Love: Love as under- 
stood by Dante throughout his verse and as defined by him both in 
the Convivio and in the very center of Purgatorio, which is also the 
middle of the Commedia; and (c) that it is used here as a fitting 
reminder of the Poet’s lofty undertaking and as a suitable introduc- 
tion to his experience of Purgatory. As everyone knows, for Dante 
Love is, first of all, his natural inclination toward the poetic life, 
secondly, a discipline, or uno studio, lo quale mena l’uomo a l’abito de 
V’arte e de la scienza, and thirdly, the pursuit of his poetic art, or 
un altro studio, lo quale ne l’abito acquistato adopera, usando quello.* 
This conception is the reason for the invention and the position of 
the Casella episode at the beginning of the ‘‘canticle of love’ or the 
“canticle of art,’”’ as the Purgatorio may be called. Nothing is casual 
in this episode, least of all the choice of the canzone. For it was not, 
of course, any casual meeting with the musician which led Dante to 
invite him to sing a song of his choice; on the contrary, it was the 
need, or the desire, of recalling that particular poem just before the 
ascension of the Mount began which suggested to him the invention 
of the episode itself and its introduction at this point. Accordingly, 
the purpose of this episode is not in reality, as Professor Singleton 
has imagined, the exaltation of art for art’s sake. As I have already 
suggested, its real and primary purpose is the preparation for the 
kind of poetic art and vita d’amore in which Dante believed and at 
the same time to indicate the object of this activity, namely the 
pursuit of a poetic art, the purpose of which was the communication 
of divine wisdom. 

But what about the voice of Cato, the reader will ask. Why then 
does Cato, the guardian of Purgatory, inveigh against the brigata, 
accusing them of negligence and sloth? As I have already remarked, 
“the stern voice of Cato,” as Professor Singleton has aptly called it, 
does not signify for me what it does for him. I cannot go into the 
matter here because an adequate treatment of the question would 
take me too far afield. This much, however, I may say: In my opin- 
ion, ‘the voice of Cato” in the Casella episode is really the voice of 
Augustine in the latter’s Dialogues and Soliloquia; it is the voice of 
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* For these quotations, to which others might be added, see Convivio 11, 
xii, 2-3; and for a fuller discussion of this point see my article on Dante e la 
nuova concezione dell’arte nel primo Rinascimento, in Italica, xx1, No. 3. 
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Augustine reéchoing in Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae;* it is 
the voice of Augustine heard again in Petrarch’s Secretum. In other 
words, ‘‘the voice of Cato” in this episode is merely a reverberation, 
or Dante’s incidental recollection, of the old mediaeval contrast be- 
tween the Muses and Philosophy, or between the poetic life spent 
in pure artistic pursuits and the life of contemplation spent ex- 
clusively in the study of Theology. It has nothing to do with the 
moral conscience in the ordinary sense of the word. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that Dante, who was profoundly in- 
fluenced both by Augustine and Boethius, means in this way to in- 
dicate his partial conversion to the Augustinian ideal. If, then, Pro- 
fessor Singleton had implied that incidentally the Casella episode at 
the beginning of Purgatorio was also intended to serve as a kind of 
parting adieu to art per se, I should be inclined to agree with him. 
But I should insist that, more than an adieu to art for art’s sake, it is 
a reminder that henceforth the Poet is to subordinate his art to his 
religious teachings; and I should also ask: what art? Is Dante’s art, 
either in the canzone which is the heart of the episode, in the episode 
itself, or anywhere else for that matter, ever without sovrasenso? 
And if the type of art, which Dante may perhaps be said to exalt 
here in passing or indirectly, is to be the criterion by which we 
should decide whether or not the Decameron has any hidden mean- 
ing, can we infer on the basis of the Casella episode that therefore 
the art of Boccaccio’s tales has no sovrasenso? It seems to me that 
whereas Professor Singleton could not perhaps have chosen a better 
example from which to deduce, rightly or wrongly, that “art can 
exist with no other raison d’étre than that in itself it is a consolation 
and a delight,’”’ he could hardly have chosen a worse example from 
which to deduce that consequently such art has no sovrasenso. I con- 
clude, therefore, that his thesis stands condemned by his use of the 
very episode he recalls for the purpose of explaining his meaning and 
of proving or illustrating his point. 

If I have been unduly long in coming to this conclusion, it is 
because it was impossible to make my points clear without exceeding 
the normal proportions of a simple reply. I regret this lengthy dis- 
course all the more as the main purpose of my reply was not to refute 
Professor Singleton’s counterthesis, or even to show that there is no 


‘See “Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae as a sequel to Augustine’s 
Dialogues and Soliloquia,” by Edmund T. Silk, in The Harvard Theological 
Review, Vol. xxxu, No. 1, January, 1939. 
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real conflict between his view and mine. I might have left the de- 
cision as to who is right to the intelligent reader, who even now may 
well differ from us both. The necessity of a reply arose essentially 
from a gross misunderstanding into which Professor Singleton fell in 
reading my essay and in which others now may likewise fall unless 
I correct this misconception. 

Toward the end of his article Professor Singleton attempts to 
confute with respect to the Decameron my argument relative to the 
import of the term donna in early Italian poetry. I base this argu- 
ment on numerous indications furnished by the poets themselves, 
and in my study of the structure of this work, undertaken chiefly for 
the purpose of supplying additional evidence in support of my thesis, 
I base it especially on a statement of Boccaccio which seems to me 
to offer incontrovertible proof of the correctness of my contention. 
This statement is le Muse son donne, which I maintain to be reversi- 
ble, or equivalent to saying le Donne son muse. Professor Singleton 
takes me to task, and in a note (pages 123-124), quoting my ex- 
planation of this reversibility, politely accuses me of not being 
acquainted with the first principles of logic. It happens that I am 
well aware of the fallacy of deducing from a proposition like ‘‘men 
are vertebrates,” to quote the classic example, the inference that 
“all vertebrates are men.” In fact I even remember the name of this 
fallacy which Professor Singleton says he has forgotten: it is called 
“illicit conversion of an A proposition.” If Boccaccio’s statement 
meant or I interpreted it to mean what—to my amazement—I find 
Professor Singleton surmises that it means, he would be entirely 
right and I should hide my face in shame. For of course it does not 
follow that because the Muses are said to be women, all women must 
therefore be Muses. But who is considering donne in the sense of 
femmine, or women of flesh and blood? Certainly not Boccaccio, 
whose argument in defense of his art would be pointless and ludi- 
crous if the term donne were not employed figuratively throughout 
his discourse; and certainly not I, who on the contrary, am trying 
to prove that this term was used figuratively in the poetry of all 
stilnovists, including Boccaccio. Indeed, what ancient, mediaeval, 
or modern reader would interpret Boccaccio’s statement to mean 
that the ancient Muses were literally women of flesh and blood? Does 
Professor Singleton himself seriously imply that that is what the 
statement means, even if I grant that the term ‘“‘Muses” may by 
metonymy stand for the poets themselves and that History registers 
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an occasional Sapho? It should be remembered that this statement 
occurs in the passage in which Boccaccio defends himself against the 
accusation of neglecting or deserting the Muses for the Donne, and 
that his final argument on this score is that while writing the De- 
cameron he was not so unmindful of the Muses and Mount Parnassus 
as some peopie might think (queste cose tessendo, né dal monte 
Parnaso, né dalle Muse non mi allontano quanto molti per avventura 
s’avvisano). Boccaccio, in fact, has not entirely deserted the Muses. 
On the contrary, he admits that they have “assisted”’ him (aiuta- 
ronmi elle bene e mostraronmi) in composing many a verse and even 
to some extent his humble tales. He merely maintains that the Muses 
can no longer be a source of genuine inspiration like the modern 
Donne (né noi possiamo dimorar con le Muse né esse con essonoi, and 
again, le donne gid mi fur cagione di comporre mille versi, dove le 
Muse mai non mi furono di farne alcun cagione). Morover, I repeat 
that the difference between Boccaccio’s art and the art of the 
Ancients does not lie, as Professor Singleton has affirmed, in the 
fact that “‘his art, unlike their art, has no sovrasenso.’’ On the con- 
trary, Boccaccio has retained in his works the esoteric character of 
ancient poetry; indeed, the presence of a hidden meaning in the 
Decameron is precisely one of the so-called “‘resemblances” between 
the ancient Muses and his Donne. The difference lies in the new con- 
tent and form of Bocecaccio’s works, especially of his masterpiece. 
Finally, the point Boccaccio insists upon is that he is as much a 
poet in following the modern Donne, or the school of the dolce stil 
novo, as the Ancients had been in creating and then following the old 
standards of poetic art called the Muses. Accordingly, it is obvious 
that for the purpose of his defense the value of Boccaccio’s conten- 
tion that le Muse son donne lies in the fact that in his statement the 
term donne is figurative—like the term Muse. That is to say, both 
Donne and Muse must be technical figurative terms; they must be 
synonymous and equivalent, or Boccaccio’s argument does not make 
sense. Hence they are reversible; hence the statement may read le 
Donne son muse. In fact all the statement signifies is that poetry is 
poetry, or art is art, or poets are poets, whether these be ancient or 
modern. On the other hand, for the purpose of my thesis, its value 
lies in the fact that Boccaccio here states definitely and literally: 
le Muse son donne, or le Donne son muse. That is to say, we learn on 
the authoritative testimony of the writer himself that la donna gentile 
of early Italian poetry was truly a personification of the new poetic 
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ideal in its various aspects or forms. Nor do I contradict myself when 
at the same time I maintain that the statement was intended to be 
taken literally and insist that the two terms constituting its elements 
are figurative in themselves. For the literalness of the statement as a 
whole does not exclude the figurative character of its elements. ° 


E questo sia suggel ch’ogn’uomo sganni. 
ANGELO LIPARI 
Yale University 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR LIPARI 


| pseeadeenarerr LIPARI has misunderstood my argument at more 
than one point, but especially my view of the episode in Purga- 
tory and Dante’s conception of art there and elsewhere; but since 
this will be evident to anyone who remembers or will re-read my 
essay, there is no good reason for me to claim more space here for our 
little debate. One remark only and I have done: I feel no need at all 
to rush to the defense of a view which Professor Lipari has found so 
delightfully modern (and therefore unscholarly?). It is not even, as a 
point of view, either original or fresh. Take for example a remark by 
the late Michele Barbi in his Introduction to the Convivio (Opere di 
Dante, vol. 1v, Firenze, 1934, p. xxiii) in which, instead of Dante and 
Vita Nuova, please read Boccaccio and Decameron, and you have it: 


Bisogna risolverci, se non vogliamo continuare a sprecare tempo e ingegno 
in vane dispute, a intendere ciascun’ opera di Dante secondo la reale ispira- 
zione del momento, e ad ammettere che grave errore della critica é stata 
supporre nella Vita Nuova sensi nascosi sotto la lettera.... 


I had somehow never thought of Barbi as particularly modern, 


but I continue to think of him in this case as right. 
C.S. 8. 


























I MANOSCRITTI DELLA COLLEZIONE CAVAGNA 
RELATIVI ALLA FAMIGLIA LAMPUGNANI DI 
PARMA 


Rilievi Pid Importanti Della Raccolta. Carta a Mano e Carta Bollata. 

Stampi, Timbri, Sigilli e Tabellionati. Avvocati e Notai: Loro Impiego 

e Prestigio Professionale. Archivistica e Pubblicita Delle Contrattaziont. 
Raffronti tra il Passato e il Presente 


Goto le officine statali di carte e valori, gli artisti, gli alti prelati 

della Chiesa Cattolica e pochi altri fortunati mortali possono oggi 
permettersi il lusso di usare la carta a mano, ma una volta non era 
cosi: e i manoscritti relativi alla famiglia Lampugnani della Colle- 
zione Cavagna alla Biblioteca dell’Universta di Illinois sono tutti su 
eccellente carta di questo tipo, recante quasi sempre uno stampo in 
trasparenza o water-mark, col marchio di fabbrica della cartiera 
produttrice. 

Di questi stampi in trasparenza ve ne sono diversi, con differenti 
simboli ed iniziali. Il giglio fiorentino é¢ predominante, ma si rattro- 
vano anche altri simboli: il che ci dimostra che di carta a mano vi era 
larga produzione non solo a Firenze, ma anche in altre parti della 
penisola. Talvolta, nel mezzo del foglio, appare in trasparenza un 
bel leone rampante, tal’altra, per dare altro esempio, una testa 
umana coronata, disegnata con linee piuttosto semplici ma esagerate 
nella rotondita dei contorni e dei particolari: il che fa pensare se 
questo simbolo, disegnato in foggia piuttosto ridicola, non abbia 
forse potuto servire a manifestare fin da allora come una espressione 
di politica ribellione contro la regalita in generale. 

Quanto alle iniziali, che spesso accompagnano cotesti simboli o 
che stanno da sole a indicare la cartiera produttrice, alcune sono 
cosi artisticamente intrecciate che potrebbero anche oggi accettarsi 
come disegni originali di monogrammi. 

La carta non era mai rigata durante il processo di fabbricazione, 
si che prima operazione dell’amanuense era quella di preparare in- 
nazitutto, con tratti di penna a pid tenue inchiostro, una successione 
di linee parallele, spesso racchiuse in un rettangolo: ed era in questo 
spazio soltanto e sulla traccia di tali linee che lo scritto veniva 
centrato in ogni pagina. Questa preparazione era necessaria non solo 
per motivi di estetica, ma anche per ragioni di sicurezza delle parti 
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contraenti, al fine, cioé, di evitare addizione fraudolenta di altri righi 
di scritto o di altre parole al testo originale del manoscritto. A questo 
scopo una coppia di due o tre linee parallele, in direzione verticale 
rispetto allo scritto, veniva aggiunta tanto nella parte superiore al 
testo che in quella ad esso sottostante, mentre i soli margini laterali 
erano lasciati in bianco. 

In generale, ogni nuovo paragrafo del testo manoscritto segue il 
precedente senza interruzione da un rigo all’altro, anche se adeguati 
segni di interpunzione venivano usati. Ma quando si voleva usare il 
cosi detto “punto e da capo,” il punto era seguito da una linea con 
tratto di penna pit marcato, che copriva tutto il restante spazio del 
rigo che sarebbe dovuto restare in bianco. Se una parola del testo era 
sfuggita all’amanuense, che di solito scriveva sotto dettato o copiava 
da un originale, un asterisco, una crocetta, un numero 0 altro piccolo 
segno (o “chiamata’’) era inserito nel rigo e la parola omessa, pre- 
ceduta da tale segno, era aggiunta alla fine del documento, prima 
delle firme. 

Anche questo sistema, come quello della interlineatura degli spazi 
tra un periodo del testo e il periodo successivo, é tuttora richiesto 
dalla legge notarile vigente in Italia ed é diretto ad evitare alterazioni 
ed aggiunte. 

Fa contrasto, con tutta questa esattezza di regole e di pratiche, 
l’abbondanza delle abbreviazioni e talvolta anche la indecifrabilita 
di certe parole. Ma le abbreviazioni sono quasi sempre le stesse e 
non mancano documenti che sono veri capolavori di bella calli- 
grafia, mentre soltanto uno del 1724 appare scritto con inchiostro 
d’oro sbiadito dal tempo. 

Un altro contrasto con le abbreviazioni, che spesso si nota nei 
documenti della raccolta, & quello della prolissita ed ampollosita 
delle frasi che venivano usate per ripetere pit volte la stessa idea, 
mentre per certi patti non si faceva poi cenno ad alcun motivo che ne 
avesse potuto determinare la stipulazione e si usava invece la laconica 
frase in latino “quia sic’’ o quella in italiano ‘“‘perche’ cosi.”” Oggi nes- 
suna frase di questo genere si aggiungerebbe, ovvero, con forma un 
po pit corretta e meno autoritaria, si direbbe: ‘‘perché le parti sono 
cosi d’accordo su tale punto.”’ Ma anche questo é un indice dei tempi 
cui i documenti si riportano e della grande autorita di cui era in- 
vestito il notaio, che era padrone di essere ampolloso e prolisso 
quanto gli piacesse, al fine di allungare il testo e le sue prebende, era 
al tempo stesso un vero despota nel tradurre in forma legale la 
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volonta delle parti e poteva usare, se voleva, la concisione di un 
oracolo, creando cosi lavoro anche per gli avvocati e pei giudici, cui 
era poi devoluta l’interpetrazione dei patti nei casi dubbi e contro- 
versi. 

La rigatura di un documento del 1724 con solo ventiquattro righi 
Su ogni pagina, assai bene bilanciati e centrati rispetto alle dimen- 
sioni del foglio ed alla larghezza dei margini in bianco di ogni pagina, 
segna l’inizio di una nuova pratica che rimarra poi inalterata pei 
documenti legali italiani sino all’eté moderna. La sola differenza é 
che in tale documento si ritrovano ancora ventiquattro righi invece 
dei venticinque che costituiscono oggi il massimo consentito dalla 
legge italiana per ogni pagina di quasiasi documento legale. Un’altra 
differenza é che il numero delle sillabe contenute in ogni rigo era 
allora ancora facoltativo, mentre oggi la legge italiana impone un 
massimo di ventotto sillabe per ogni rigo, pena la nullita dell’atto, 
ma, con generosité, ammette poi una compensazione di sillabe in 
ogni facciata o pagina di scritto. 

Un’altra attrazione della raccolta é quella dei sigilli degli archivi 
donde provengono i documenti e dei timbri dei notai che stipularono 
l’atto o ne rilasciarono copia. 

Pei sigilli ufficiali degli archivi di Parma, anziché ceralacca, era 
usato un processo apparentemente assai complicato, ma in sostanza 
assai pratico, data la mancanza di punzoni a pressione meccanica. 
Una sottile ostia di colore rosa-arangio piuttosto pallido veniva 
bagnata nell’acqua e quindi incollata nel margine a sinistra dell’ 
ultima parte del documento terminante con la firma del notaio o 
dell’archivista. Quindi, un pezzo di carta bianca, piuttosto sottile e 
tagliato in forma rettangolare, veniva sovrapposto sull’ostia bagnata 
in modo da coprirla completamente. Un punzone recante lo stemma 
dello Stato veniva, infine, pressato a mano sul tutto, mettendo in 
rilievo i disegni del sigillo che, dal contrasto dei colori, erano cosi 
resi ancora pit nitidi. 

E in un documento del 1783 che appare per la prima volta un 
bollo a stampa con le parole “Archivio Pubblico di Parma.” Questo 
nuovo tipo di sigillo segna la fine dell’uso dei sigilli con ostia bagnata 
precedentemente descritti, si che questi scompaiono poi definitiva- 
mente all’inizio del diciannovesimo secolo. 

Il timbro notarile, 0 tabellionato, come si chama tuttora in Italia, 
era egualmente apposto sul margine a sinistra dell’ultimo foglio 
scritto di ogni instrumento ed era talvolta manoscritto e tal’altra 
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stampato in modo assai primitivo, a mezzo di un punzone a rilievo 
di legno, prima sporcato di nero-fumo e quindi pressato sul docu- 
mento. II risultato non era, in verita, sempre soddisfacente, ma non 
mancano esemplari assai chiari e precisi, insieme con molti altri pit 
o meno sporchi o sbiaditi. 

In genere i timbri notarili includevano le iniziali del notaio e le 
lettere N. P., che molti potrebbero oggi interpetrare come le iniziali 
di notaio pubblico ; ma in realta esse rappresentavano un’abbreviazione 
delle parole Notaio di Parma. Nel centro essi recavano lo stemma 
personale del notaio, come la dea giustizia con la sua bilancia, o altro 
simbolo di vario genere; e qualche volta includevano anche un motto. 
Di tale tipo ve ne sono soltanto quattro esemplarie tra di essi ve ne 
é uno assai interessante che reca il disegno di un foglio scritto e 
spiegato su un tavolo, su cui é anche un calamgio e una penna, 
mentre una mano sollevata spolvera dall’alto con sabbia lo scritto. 

Quando il timbro é tracciato a mano, essc reca quasi sempre un 
segno di croce sulla cima del disegno: e questo é di poche linee gettate 
in fretta e alla buona, raffiguranti, per esempio, un piedistallo con 
un rettangolo o un ovale e qualche altro ornamento pure a mano. 
Anche nel timbro manoscritto si vedono scritte a penna le iniziali del 
notaio e le lettere N. P. Si nota, infine, che é sempre dall’ultima 
parola del testo che parte una sorta di geroglifico che si prolunga poi 
nel disegno a mano del timbro sul margine del foglio. Questo tabel- 
lionato manoscritto appare cosi aggiunto all’ultima parola del docu- 
mento come da una specie di ‘‘doodling line,’’ che serviva egualmente 
ad evitare postume addizioni al testo originale. 

A proposito della parola “‘tabellionato,” che non ha termine cor- 
rispondente nella lingua inglese, é utile ricordare che essa deriva la 
sua origine dalla tabula o tabella ricoperta di cera che era usata 
dagli antichi romani com’é oggi usata la carta, e che tabelliones 
furono chiamati i primi ufficiali pubblici impiegati dai romani con 
funzioni analoghe a quelle del notaio, mentre notarius non era che 
lo scrivano pubblico per gli analfabeti di quel tempo, cioe’ un’istitu- 
zione assolutamente privata, che ancora, purtroppo, permane in 
molti villaggi europei ed orientali. Oggi tabellionato é il sigillo uffi- 
ciale di cui ogni notaio italiano é munito all’atto della sua nomina e 
il cosi detto ‘‘segno del tabellionato,” o impronta di esso, costituisce 
l’indispensabile complemento per |’autenticita legale della sua firma 
quale notaio. Ma una volta non era cosi, come appare da molti docu- 
menti della raccolta, e speciali testimoni intervenivano talvolta 
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all’atto della stipula dell’istrumento per identificare la persona dello 
stesso notaio che doveva raccogliere l’atto legale. Dal che si vede a 
quali esagerazioni arrivasse talvolta il formalismo legale. 

Non staré qui ad elogiare la qualita della carta a mano dei mano- 
scritti relativi alla famiglia Lampugnani, ma gli studiosi che vor- 
ranno esaminarli potranno facilmente notare che essa ha spesso la 
bella consistenza come di pergamena e conserva ancora il primitivo 
candore. Voglio solo esprimere l’augurio e la speranza che questa 
antica industria e tanti altri manufatti tipici dell’Italia possano so- 
pravvivere alle terribili devastazioni ed alle dure imposizioni deri- 
vanti dalla guerra e possano ulteriormente soddisfare le esigenze 
dei pid raffinati e dei pid ricchi che ancora ne fanno uso. Come ho 
dinanzi accennato, speciali regole canoniche per le lettere di ufficio 
dirette al Papa rendono ancora obbligatorio per gli alti prelati della 
Chiesa Cattolica l’uso della cosi detta “‘carta di Fabriano,’’ mentre 
unica eccezione é fatta pei soli alti prelati americani, che possono 
corrispondere col pontefice usando carta “Crane,” di produzione 
locale. Fabriano, com’é noto, é una piccola citta delle Marche che 
una volta faceva parte dello Stato pontificio e che é rimasta famosa 
fin dal secolo decimoterzo per la produzione di carta a mano e per le 
sue numerose cartiere. Oggi carta Fabriano é sinonimo di un tipo e 
si chiama cosi non solo quella di tale provenienza, ma ogni sorta di 
carta a mano fabbricata in Italia. Il suo costo era piuttosto alto 
anche nei tempi pit antichi e continuava a mantenersi alto alla vigi- 
lia di questa guerra anche perché seguitava ad essere gravata di 
forti tasse di produzione. E interessante perd ricordare che quando, 
verso la fine del secolo decimottavo, alla produzione della carta a 
mano comincié a sostituirsi quella di carta comune in pid larga scala, 
i governi dei diversi stati in cui era divisa |’Italia cominciarono a 
preoccuparsi, per motivi fiscali, di questa innovazione ed escogi- 
tarono l’idea di un altro tipo di carta da usarsi obbligatoriamente per 
tutti i documenti legali. Alla carta a mano si and6o cos? sostituendo 
un tipo di carta ancora pid dispendiosa e non pit a mano, che si 
chiamd ‘‘carta da bollo” o “carta bollata’”’ (official stamped paper) 
perché prodotta, venduta ed imposta dallo Stato. In primo tempo 
essa recava un bollo con le impronte soltanto del sigillo dello Stato, 
ma in successivi periodi questo bollo comincid ad essere accompa- 
gnato dalla indicazione del prezzo di ogni foglio: e tali mutamenti si 
riscontrano in vari esemplari della raccolta, a cominciare da un 
manoscritto del 1799, pel quale é usata carta bollata da otto soldi. 
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Fu allora che la produzione e l’imposizione della carta bollata di- 
venne un’altra fonte di cospicue entrate per le casse statali: e non é 
quindi da meravigliarsi se anche oggi, per qualsiasi documento legale, 
sia scritto a mano che stampato o dattilografato, non pud essere 
usata in Italia che soltanto carta bollata, il cui prezzo varia e cresce 
in proporzione diretta dell’importanza del documento e dell’auto- 
rita dinanzi alla quale deve essere usato. 

Per giustificare, almeno storicamente, questa ingiusta tassa di 
bollo, che gid sollevé molte rivolte nel passato, tanto in Italia che in 
altri paesi, e che fu uno dei punti di partenza della lotta per 1’indi- 
pendenza dell’America dal giogo britannico, alcuni studiosi fanno 
risalire all’imperatore Giustiniano |’origine di questo bollo o marchio 
apposto dallo Stato in corrispettivo del pagamento di certe tasse 
relative all’autenticita degli atti pubblici e privati; ed é a questo 
modo che il povero contribuente italiano é stato illuso e gabbato 
dalla cosi detta “romanita’”’ anche di questa vessosa istituzione. 
Comunque sia, é per un motivo meramente fiscale che, bollandosi 
all’atto della fabbricazione certi determinati fogli di carta da servire 
per uso legale, si facilitd all’erario italiano la riscossione di questa 
tassa e tali fogli si chiamarono “fogli di carta bollata.”’ Essa costi- 
tuisce in Italia una della entrate pit cospicue del bilancio e preclude, 
naturalmente, ai pid poveri la possibilita di far ricorso alle vie legali 
per ottenere giustizia, nonstante che esista un cosi detto “libero 
patrocinio” o patrocinio gratuito per gl’inabbienti, il quale é per 
altro assai limitatamente concesso ed esige comunque anch’esso 
l’assistenza dell’avvocato. 

A spiegare, se non a giustificare, le restrizioni di tante formalita 
e l’alto costo e le complicazioni della giustizia in Italia, molti segui- 
tano a sostenere che tale sistema sia in fondo liberale e benefico in 
quanto le formalita della giustizia sono necessarie alla liberta e 
finiscono per porre un freno alla sfrenata passione degli italiani di 
sofisticare e litigare. Ma la situazione é rimasta purtroppo inalterata 
e, come, nel passato, cosi oggi troppe formalita intralciano in Italia 
il corso della giustizia e finiscono spesso col frustrare lo scopo stesso 
della legge. 

I manoscritti della collezione Cavagna relativi alla famiglia 
Lampugnani rispecchiano ed illuminano chiaramente questa partico- 
lare situazione. Da essi si vede che avvocati, notai e corti arbitratie 
di giustizia furono usate su vasta scala dai pid: potenti membri della 
famiglia e che larga parte del patrimonio, specialmente delle donne, 
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fu speso per questo scopo, onde si deduce che anche il diritto non era, 
in fondo, che un altro appannaggio riservato soltanto pei pid ricchi. 
Si vede anche che i Lampugnani erano esperti nell’arte di evadere o 
tentare di evadere la legge: e molti dei documenti ci mostrano che 
fu pure con questo mezzo che essi riuscirono a conservare la loro 
supremazia non solo nel Ducato di Parma, ma anche oltre i limiti di 
questo Stato. Nonostante l’imponente parata di legulei e di causidici, 
in molti giudizi essi rimasero, tuttavia, soccombenti o li compromi- 
sero per evitare scandalo. 

Altro particolare interessante della raccolta é che avvocati non 
figurano mai nei vari istrumenti e contrattazioni della famiglia 
Lampugnani. Quando si trattd, invece, di proteggere interessi pid 
alti, come quelli del Duca di Parma, gli avvocati non solo assistono, 
ma intervengono e si costituiscono nell’istrumento, come appare da 
un documento del 1709. 

Poiché la maggior parte dei manoscritti é costituita da copie 
autentiche di istrumenti e di atti legali e notarili, e tutte tali copie 
sono munite dei dati di relativa registrazione sia negli archivi nota- 
rili che in quelli statali ove rimasero depositati gli originaii e donde 
vennero rilasciato le copie stesse, sara bene che per completare la 
esposizione dei pit importanti particolari della raccolta si dica qual- 
che cosa anche della tradizione archivistica italiana e del sistema 
di pubblicita tanto delle contrattazioni pubbliche che di quelle 
private. 

Va a questo proposito ricordato che una delle pid caratteristiche 
espressioni del patriottismo degli italiani é il rispetto e |’attacca- 
mente al loro passato, di che é prova manifesta non soltanto l’ab- 
bondanza di pregevoli monumenti di cui era ricca |’Italia, ma |’in- 
interrotta passione delle sue genti di preservare e conservare tutto 
quanto abbia relazione col passato. Va notato, perd, che questo 
senso di continuita e di comprensione storica é, per gl’italiani, tutto 
altro che passivo, ma bens? attivissimo, e si rivela, fra |’altro, 
nell’abbondanza di documenti antichi di cui sono sempre stati ar- 
ricchiti i suoi numerosissimi archivi pubblici e privati. Com’é noto, 
i soprusi delle signorie personali e familiari del medio-evo avevano 
reso gli archivi segreti, mettendo fine alla loro pubblicita ed acces- 
sibilita, che sono i principii fondamentali ed universalmente accet- 
tati su cui si basano gli archivi. Fu col fiorire della vita comunale 
che l’antico principio della pubblicita fu ristabilito tanto per gli atti 
pubblici che per gli atti privati, e fu in grazia del prestigio accordato 
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all’arte dei notai che rifiori la vita e l’importanza degli archivie e ne 
aumento’ il numero dopo la scoperta della stampa. Sicché, come 
oggi, cosi nel passato, quando un notaio era richiesto di stipulare un 
contratto, questo veniva redatto sempre in duplice originale, su 
ciascuno dei quali si raccoglievano le firme delle parti contraenti 
nonché quelle dei testimoni, quelle degli esperti che eventualmente 
intervenivano nell’atto, e quelle, infine, di secondi notai e vice-notai 
o pro-notari, cioé’di persone o testimoni funzionanti come notai, 
quando per |’importanza dell’atto anche di costoro fosse stato neces- 
sario l’intervento. Di tali due originali, uno costituiva |’originale 
propriamente detto e l’altro la copia originale; e mentre il primo 
veniva trattenuto dal notaio stipulante e conservato nel di lui 
archivio, il secondo era da lui depositato all’archivio del capoluogo 
di provincia che pit tardi si chiamé, come si chiama oggi, “‘ufficio del 
registro,’ Ove le parti ne richiedevano copia per proprio uso e con- 
sumo ed erano disposte pagarne il relativo costo, era una “copia 
autentica” dell’atto che veniva loro rilasciata dal notaio finché 
questi era vivente, cioé una copia tutta di pugno dell’amanuense del 
notaio o di lui stesso, e quindi priva delle firme originali delle parti 
contraenti. Dopo la morte del notaio stipulatore, il di lui archivio 
passava all’archivio pubblico provinciale o all’archivio notarile della 
provincia, quando pure questi ultimi archivi furono in secondo 
tempo creati. In tal caso, le parti dovevano far capo si detti archivi 
per avere rilasciata copia dell’atto conforme all’originale: e questa 
veniva loro rilasciata a pagamento o dal notaio, o dall’archivista o 
antiquario, come anche soleva chiamarsi il funzionario che ogni 
archivio impiegava a tale scopo; onde, anche tali copie erano prive 
di firme originali. La maggior parte dei manoscritti relativi alla 
famiglia Lampugnani é costituita, dunque, come si é detto innanzi, 
e non potrebbe essere altrimenti, da ‘copie autentiche,” cioé da 
copie conformi agli originali e rilasciate dai pubblici archivi ove 
erano depositati gli originali stessi. Questo fatto non altera, pertanto, 
l’importanza della raccolta, anzi é probabile che il suo valore sia 
oggi maggiore nella ipotesi che molti degli archivi italiani siano 
andati distrutti durante il corso dell’ultima guerra. E anche 
probabile che molti originali dei manoscritti della raccolta siano 
stati portati via dagli archivi in cui erano una volta despositati 
e siano stati trasferiti o nella Spagna, al tempo della dominazione 
imperiale spagnuola, o al Vaticano, quando il Ducato di Parma fu 
sotto la sovranita del papa, ovvero in Germania, pel caso di mano- 
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missioni e trasferimenti di pid recente data da parte delle autorita 
tedesche di occupazione. In tutti questi casi, e salvo mutamenti di 
la da venire nel campo della legislazione internazionale riguardante 
gli archivi e il materiale culturale di ciascun paese, é pid che evi- 
dente l’importanza della raccolta oggi posseduta dalla Biblioteca 
dell’Universita di Illinois: e cid anche in vista di un’ultima ipotesi: 
che cioé, trasferiti un tempo in Spagna, cotesti originali possono 
essere andati distrutti durante il tempo della guerra civile in quel 
paese. Nella dannata ipotesi di distruzione degli originali stessi, 
come tali dovranno considerarsi allora quelli custoditi dall’Uni- 
versita di Illinois e maggiormente incombera alla stessa l’obbligo di 
completare l’inventario della collezione Cavagna e di mettere a dis- 
posizione del pubblico degli studiosi la preziosa raccolta dei mano- 
scritti relativi alla famiglia Lampugnani, facendo anche di quest’ul- 
tima conoscere il contenuto e l’ubicazione con opportuni cataloghi, 
calendarii ed altri sistemi di pubblicita archivistica. 


AvuGustTo BorsELLI 
Chicago, Illinois 











IL NOME DI PANTELLERIA 


L014 di Pantellerfa fu chiamata dai Greci Kéocvpos, Kéavpos, 
Kéaaovpos 0 Kéccovpa, dai Latini Cossjra, Cosjra o Costira; per 
le varie forme del nome (che é forse fenicio, ef. Holm, Gesch. Siziliens 
im Altertum, 1, p. 377) e per la sua storia nell’antichita v. Ziegler in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, x1, col. 1503 sg., s. u. Kossura. 
Presso gli autori Arabi, che ndminano spesso I’fsola fino alla fine del 
XIII sécolo, essa & sempre detta Qawsarah (0 simili), cf. Amari, 
Storia det musulmani di Sicilia, ediz. Nallino, Catania, 1937, m1, 
p. 640 n. 1 (e1’{ndice alla fine del volume).! Nel trattato tra Federico 
II “Romanorum imperatorem” e ‘“Abbuissac principem Sara- 
cenorum Africae” del 20 aprile 1231, “‘di cui abbiam solo una tradu- 
zione latina molto arruffata” (Amari), |’fsola é chiamata per errore 
Corsica, che riporta senza dubbio al Qawsarah arabo; cf. Amari, 
Storia det musulmani di Sicilia, pp. 636 sgg.; J.-L.-A. Huillard- 
Bréholles, Historia diplomatica Frederici Secundi, Parigi, 1852, 111, 
p. 278 con la nota 1; L. de Mas-Latrie, Traités de paix et de commerce 
concernant les relations des chrétiens avec les Arabes, Parigi, 1868, 
p. 153 con la nota 2 (ove leggerai Pantelleria invece di Pentelleria).? 
La prima menzione del nome italiano Pantellerta, nella forma 
stranamente deformata di Panteleon,’ si A, per quanto a noi consta, 
nell’epfstola di Burchardo, véscovo di Strasburgo, che fece quel 
viaggio nel 1175 come ambasciatore del Barbarossa presso il Saladino 
(il testo si trovera presso Arnoldo di Lubecca, Chronica Slavorum, 
libro vir, cap. 10, p. 266 dell’ediz. Pertz, Scriptores rerum Germani- 
carum, Annover, 1868; cf. Amari, Storia dei musulm., 111, pp. 547 sg. 
con la nota 1 a p. 547). 
Nella Storia di San Luigi del Joinville l’fsola é chiamata Panten- 
nelee (A, ms.), Panthenellee (B, ms.), Panthenellee (L, ms.), Panta- 
nelée (P, ediz.); M (ediz.) omette il nome (cf. Jean sire de Joinville, 


1 Cf. anche la Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leida-Londra, 11, 1927, p. 834, s. u. 
Kawgara. 

* 2 Oggi, gli Arabi chidmano I’fsola col nome italiano (Bantalariyah o-a’), e 
cos{ anche i Greci, i Turchi ecc.; cf. Harrington e Barakat, Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, 34 (1944), pp. 41b, 43b. 

* Verrebbe fatto di pensare ad una confusione coll’isola di San Pantaleo o 
Pantaleone presso Marsala, chiamata [lavraXeluwy (dal nome di santo 
Tlavre\ehuwr?) all’época normanna e Motya, Gr. Moréy nell’antichita; cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s. u. Motya, col. 390 sg. (con una cartina). 
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Histoire de saint Louis, ediz. Natalis de Wailly, Paris, Didot, 1874, 
§640). Il libro del Joinville fu steso nel 1305, ma il viaggio (durante 
il quale senza dubbio udf pronunziare il nome dell’fsola, che forse 
ricorddé un po’ vagamente) é del 1254. 

Lo stesso nome riappare poi sotto la forma moderna di Panial- 
laria* in due documenti rispettivamente del 27 settembre e 20 ottobre 
1270, in cui é detto che i Saraceni dell’fsola, serui Regis, pagavano un 
tributo ed una donazione straordinaria al re Carlo I d’Angid (ef. 
Amari, La guerra del Vespro siciliano, 9* ediz., Milano, 1886, 1, 
pp. 116 sg.; nota 1 delle pp. 117-8, eidocumenti LVIII e LIX nel vol. 
i, p. 458; Storia det musulm., 11, p. 641, n. 1). Il nome italiano 
Pantelleria (sotto le forme Pantellaria e Pantallaria) appare egual- 
mente in due documenti della cancellerfa angiofna,’ l’uno del tempo 
di Carlo I (Re 1266-1285), l’altro del tempo di Carlo II lo Zoppo 
(Re 1285-1309) pubblicati da C. Minieri Riccio, Della dominazione 
angioina nel Reame di Sicilia, Studi storici estratti da’ registri della 
cancelleria angioina di Napoli, Napoli, 1876, pp. 9 e 35 rispettiva- 
mente; cf. anche 8. V. Bozzo, Note storiche siciliane del secolo XIV, 
avvenimenti e guerre che seguirono il Vespro dalla pace di Caltabellotta 
alla morte di Federico II l Aragonese (1302-1337), Palermo, 1882, p. 
59, n. 2. Sembra risultare dal secondo di questi documenti che |’fsola 
di Pantellerfa resté per qualche tempo sotto la dominazione angiofna 
dopo la pérdita della Sicilia (1282). Ma nel 1290 apparteneva agli 
Aragonesi (v. Bozzo, loc. cit.). Cosi pure é chiamata |’fsola in docu- 
menti dati a Messina nel 1287, e 1290 e 1290 risp. dal Re Giacomo 
d’Aragona; cf. G. La Mantia, Codice diplomatico dei Re Aragonesi di 
Sicilia (1282-1355), Palermo, 1918, pp. 365, 466, 473. 

Arriviamo dunque alla conclusione che |’fsola ebbe per lungo 
tempo due nomi, l’uno latino e cristiano (0, se vogliamo, italiano), e 
l’altro arabo. Come si spiega questo fatto singolare? Chi diede al- 
l’fsola il nome italiano? E certo possfbile che esso sia stato coniato da 
gente che non viveva nel paese, come spesso avviene; navigatori, 0 
abitanti della Sicilia. Un’altra ipdtesi é che I’fsola fosse gid in parte 


‘ Pantelleria naturalmente non é che la forma toscanizzata di Pantallarta; 
-ar- pretonico diventa -er-, cf. amerd da amard ecc., v. Meyer-Liibke, 
Italienische Gramm. (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 78 sg., Per il primo e si pud pensare 
ad assimiliazone all’e seguente, come in tedgsco da todesco, segrestia da 
sagrestia ecc. (v. Meyer-Liibke, op. cit., p. 81, §135) oppure a malinconia 
da melanconia. 

5 Vi é dunque un cambiamento di nome dalla cancellerfa sveva (che usa il 
nome Arabo) a quella angiofna (che usa il nome italiano). 
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abitata da Cristiani, i quali la chiamAvano con nome diverso da 
quello usato dai Saraceni. A questo pajono opporsi concordi gli 
autori arabi, i quali fino al sécolo XIII almeno afférmano nettamente 
che |’fsola era puramente saracena; e questa notizia é confermata da 
due autori cristiani, il véscovo Burchardo (“insula Panteleon, quam 
Sarracent inhabitant’; cf. Amari, Storia det musulmani di Sicilia, 
1, pp. 546 sg., 640 sg.; l’Amari aggiunge pero a p. 547 un “‘al tutto” 
che non é nel testo di Burchardo) e Joinville (‘‘nous vetsmes une 
grant ylle en la mer, qui avoit a non Pantennelee, et estoit peuplee de 
Sarrazins qui estoient en la subjection dou roy de Sezile et dou roy de 
Thunes’’). Solo un passo del trattato di Federico II del 1231 potrebbe 
far sérgere un vago dubbio (‘‘neqgue habeant Christiani in predicta 
insula iuridictionem super ullum mahometanum’’). 

Fra le citazioni posteriori del nome italiano dell’fsola ricorderemo 
le tre carte contenute in Joachim Lelewel, Géographie du moyen dge, 
Bruxelles, 1850: la Tabula Catalana del 1375 (che da Pantaleonea), 
quella di Andrea Benincasa del 1475 (che da Pantalarea), quello di 
Diego Ribero del 1529 (che da Pantalariza o Pantalanza).* La forma 
data dalla Tabula Catalana ricorda quella di Burchardo (Panteleon) 
e fa pensare ad un’etimologfa popolare influenzata dal nome di San 
Pantaleone (che non a coll’fsola, per quanto noi sappiamo, alcun rap- 
porto speciale). Giovanni Luca Barberi, nei suoi Capibrevi? pubblicati 
nel 1879 a Palermo da G. Silvestri (nella collezione Docwmenti per 
servire alla storia di Sicilia, pubblicati a cura della Societa Siciliana 
per la storia patria) menziona varie volte la nostra fsola, chiamandola 
9 volte Pantallaria, 2 volte Pantagia siue Pantellaria (1, p. 14), esclusi 
i titoli; l’identita dell’fsola & dunque fuori dubbio. Disgraziamente 
egli non riproduce mai il testo esatto dei documenti che menziona, 
ma solo un riassunto, né noi abbiamo potuto vedere gli originali; é da 
supporre tuttavia che egli abbia usato volta a volta il nome che tro- 
vava nei testi. La menzione dell’isola viene fatta alle pp. 14 sgg. del 
vol. 1; 283 sg. del vol. 11; 389 sgg., 392 sg. del vol. 11. I documenti in 


P * Nelle carte anteriori alla Tabula Catalana |’{sola non porta indicazione 
i nome. 

7 La parola manca nel Tommaseo-Bellini e nei dizionart italiani usuali da 
noi consultati; ma il Du Cange da capibreuium: Acta Iudicis, uel Notarti, con 
varf esempt (v. anche le voci cabreuatio e cabreum). Si trova anche il singolare 
capudbreuium definito “uel librum notarii”’ nella Curia Generalis Perpiniani 
celebrata a Petro Rege Arag. anno 1351 (Du Cange). Nel nostro caso si tratta 
piuttosto di estratti di documenti ufficiali; senso che del resto corrisponde 


perfettamente al nome. 
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questione sono degli anni 1337, 1360, 1366, 1399, 1406, 1488, 1492, 
1498; aggitingasi la menzione diretta del vol. 1, p. 18: “Et in presen- 
tiarum insula predicta in toto suo integro statu et salario unciarum 120 
currente anno 1510 per eundem dominum Ioannem de Requesens pos- 
sideturque” ..., che si riferisce ail’anno in cui il Barberi scriveva. 
Abbiamo dunque qui un altro nome, Pantagia, la cui etimologia par 
greca® (was, dys); ma esso non appare, per quel che ci consta, in 
nessuna fonte, e la sua connessione col nome Pantelleria resta 
oscurissima. Esso é in ogni modo, anche nel testo del Barberi, assai 
men bene attestato di Pantelleria, giacché la citazione Pantagia siue 
Panitellaria ricorre a poche righe dall’altra Pantagia, e si riferisce 
dunque quasi certamente allo stesso documento (una carta catanese 
del 2 giugno 1399); e l’altra citazione ¢ in un testo del Barberi stesso 
(vol. 11, p. 393) e non sembra basarsi su nessuna fonte diretta; 
cosicché tutto si riduce probabilmente ad una sola menzione in un 
solo documento, e forse ad una svista di un amanuense. 

Tommaso Fazello (1498-1570), gran conoscitore della Sicilia, che 
visité tutta con grande attenzione, e che costituisce una delle nostre 
fonti principali e piti fededegne per la storia dell’fsola, chiama 
Pantellerfa col nome italiano (Pantallaria) e menziona il nome antico 
(“Cosira secondo Tolomeo, e secondo Strabone Cosura’’: trad. R. 
Fiorentino, 1, p. 23), ma ignora totalmente il nome arabo, benché 
affermi (p. 24) che “gli abitatori della cittadina son Cristiani; son 
sottoposti all’obbedienza de’ Re di Spagna, ma |’abito, e la favella 
hanno comune co’ Saracini.”” La sua Opera, pubblicata dapprima 
in latino a Palermo col titolo De rebus siculis decades duae, nunc 
primum in lucem editae, fu tradotta in italiano dal P. M. Remigio 
Fiorentino sotto il titolo Della storia di Sicilia deche due (Palermo, 
1817).° Finalmente Vito Amico, nel suo Lexicon topographicum 


8 Giacché una confusione col nome del fiumiciadttolo siciliano Pantagia o 
Pantagias, gr. Mavrayins degli antichi (oggi Fiume di Porcari) sembra im- 
possfbile. 

* Tl testo latino da noi consultato (Rerum Sicularum scriptores, Francofurti 
ad Moenum, 1579) porta a p. 7, linea 38 sgg.: “Inter Lilybaeum et Mercurium 
promontorium Cosyra insula Ptole. Corsura (sic) Straboni Pantalaria (sic) 
vernacule hac tempestate dicta iacet, ambitu p. m. 30.’’ La descrizione che il 
Fazello ne fa é cosi particolareggiata e sicura, che par certo ch’egli l’abbia 
visitata. L’altro passo suona cosf{ nella edizione da noi consultata: ‘‘Arcem 
habet, eiusdemque nominis ad Aquilonem vergens oppidum, quam mare alluit, 
cutus habitatores Christiani sunt, Hispanorum regum parentes imperio: idiomate 
tamen, et habitu Saracenorum utuntur.”’ Per Pantanella (v. sotto) cf. ibidem 
85, 5 e cf. anche il Pantanus lacus 64, 22. Cf. anche il testo di Amico, nel suo 
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Siculum (Mazarae Vallis, tomi secundi pars altera, Catanae, 1759, 
pp. 56-64), d& come nome latino Pantellaria; il suo traduttore, 
Gioacchino Dimarzo, aggiunge (Diztonario topografico della Sicilia, 
Palermo, tipografia di Pietro Morvillo, 1856, 2, p. 314) che il nome 
siciliano ¢ Pantiddaria (informazione che ]’Amico non da). 

Scopo di questa nostra nota era essenzialmente di dare una lista 
dei nomi dell’isola. Quanto all’etimologfa del nome iteliano Pantel- 
lerta, nessuna ne é stata proposta finora che si possa dire realmente 
soddisfacente. 

Non si pud naturalmente préndere in seria considerazione quella 
di Vito Amico, che, sia pure con qualche esitazione, trae il nome da 
quello dei Pantalet di Antiochia.!° O. De Fiore, Toponomastica di 
Pantelleria, in Archivio storico per la Sicilia Orientale, 26, 1930, p. 
247, dichiara espressamente di non volersi occupare dell’orfgine del 
nome dell’fsola. Corrado Avolio, nel suo Saggio di toponomastica 
siciliana, Supplemento 4 dell’Archivio glottologico italiano (Torino, 
1898) compara il “basso-latino” pantaleria “tettoja” (cf. Du Cange, 
vol. 6, p. 144) e il nome di Pantiddaria nel comune di Minéo, pro- 
vincia di Catania." 

D’altra parte, il nome dato dal Joinville (Pantennelee, Panthenelee, 
Pantanelee), se basato su buone fonti, farebbe quasi pensare a 
pantano, pantanello ecc.; Visola & pantani di acqua salmastra (cf. 





Lexicon topographicum Siculum (Mazarae Vallis 2, p. 56): “‘Pantellaria insula 
veteribus nota sub Cossurae & Cossyrae vocabulo. Geographo Nubiensi, seu 
Arabo Christiano Punica voce dicitur Kausera, & ex Bocharto (sic) Koscra 
(sic) Phenicibus, idest Parva,’ e p. 61: “[oppidani] Siculo demum idiomate, 
& Punico utuntur.’’ Quest’ dltima indicazione sembrerebbe indicare che al 
tempo dell’Amico (1757), o non molto prima, si parlava a Pantellerfa un 
dialetto arabo aberrante, forse affine al Maltese, e diverso in ogni modo 
dall’Arabo d’ Africa (bisogna ricordare che anche il dialetto arabo di Malta 
fu da molti erraneamente considerato fenicio). 

10 “Christianis temporibus, quum Africa, & Sicilia sanctissimis Evangelice 
legis preceptis colla subdidissent, nostrae quoque insulae datum, ut tisdem inter 
primas institueretur. Sed que sequenti evo ejus fortuna fuerii, omnino latet, & 
unde Pantellariae nomen illi obvenerit, haud satis dispicitur. Pantaleos 
Antiochiae populos in illam nthilominus appulsos, deducta ab antiquis traditione, 
vocabulum indidisse credunt saeculo VII. qui ordinis S. Bastlii Monachos dudum 
ibi constitutos invenerunt.”’ (Mazarae Vallis, 2, pp. 59 s.) 

1 La questione é stata ripresa di recente (con materiale fornito dal Bon- 
fante) da J. P. Harrington, in Journal of the Washington Academy, 34 (1944), 
pp. 41 sgg., che difende in sostanza l’etimologfa di Avolio.—Pantiddaria, che 
é anche il nome siciliano dell’fsola (v. sopra), presenta il sdlito passaggio di 
UW latino in ¢¢ (cacuminale) e di e pretdnico in i, ambedue fendmeni tfpici del 


siciliano. 
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Encicl. ital., s. u. Pantelleria). Cf. p. es..il Passo delle Pantanelle, 
nella Guida d’Italia della Consociazione Turistica Italiana, Sicilia, 
Milano, 1928, p. 302, e la palude Pantanella presso Siracusa, men- 


zionata dal Fazello citato, vol. 1, p. 253. F 
G. BONFANTE 


A. FOULET 
Princeton University 











ITALIAN PLAYS AND PLAYERS IN 
MONTEVIDEO (1835-1845) 


HE contributions of Italians to the development of the Plata 

region of South America have been numerous and important. As 
immigrant farmers, itinerant agricultural workers and artisans in 
the cities, their part in the economic development of Argentina and 
Uruguay has been of fundamental importance to those’ countries. 
In other spheres as well—political, military, social and artistic— 
they have played noteworthy rdles. It is the purpose of this article 
to set forth one chapter in the history of the Italians in this territory: 
their contributions to dramatic art in Montevideo during the ten- 
year period from 1835 to 1845. 

During this time there were many thousands of foreigners in 
Montevideo. The largest group was composed of political refugees 
from the dictatorial régime of the Argentine tyrant, Juan Manuel 
de Rosas. There were sizable French and English colonies. And there 
were over four thousand Italians.! When Rosas attempted to extend 
his sway over Uruguay, and an army led by General Oribe laid seige 
to Montevideo (1843), the Italian residents rallied to the defense 
of their new homes. The famous Italian Legion was organized, of 
which Garibaldi was Colonel, and in which over two thousand Italians 
served at one time or another.’ 

As the decade in question began, Italians were in sole possession 
of the theatre in Montevideo. The last Spanish-language company 
which had played there had disbanded in the face of various dif- 
ficulties and the actors had gone their separate ways. An Italian 
opera company had been formed, the leading members of which 
were the beloved Justina Piacentini, her sister, Eliza Piacentini de 
Vacani, the latter’s husband, Miguel Vacani, Salvador Salvatori, 
Victor Izotta and Benito Linardi.* This group offered a pre-season 

1 According to the census of 1843, cited by Francisco Agustin Wright, 


Apuntes histéricos de la defensa de la Reptiblica, Montevideo, 1845, there were 
4205 Italian nationals resident in Montevideo. 

? The rolls of the Legion include a total of 2085 names of officers and en- 
listed men as recorded by L. M. Torterolo, La Legién Italiana en el Uruguay, 
Montevideo, Imprenta de la Escuela Naval, 1923, pp. 83-111. 

* The Christian names of these Italian artists were consistently given in 
the Spanish form. I retain the form by which they were known to the public 
of Montevideo. This official use of Spanish Christian names was apparently 
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series of concerts beginning on April 19 and two performances of 
Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in Algeri (May 25 and 31) and then formally 
opened its winter season on June 4, 1835. 

For this opening performance, they sang Mercadante’s Elisa e 
Claudio, which was described in the announcement as a “gran melo- 
drama semi-serio.’’ They announced also two additions to the com- 
pany, a second tenor, Juan Luis Rossi, and a second dama. Although 
the name of this lady is not mentioned in the newspaper advertise- 
ments of this performance, it would appear that she was another 
member of the Piacentini family, Carolina.‘ 

In the course of the season they offered a creditable repertory of 
nine operas, including the two works already mentioned. Rossini’s 
operas were the most popular and dominated the stage. L’Italiana 
in Algeri was sung six times (May 25, 31, June 18, Aug. 6—Act I 
only—, Oct. 8 and Feb. 14). Matilde di Shabran, likewise, had six 
performances (Jul. 2, 26, Sept. 3, Oct. 20, Dec. 22, Jan. 28). Others 
of Rossini’s operas performed were La gazza ladra (Oct. 2, 4, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 15), Tancredi (Dec. 31, Jan. 17—billed as the third performance 
—, Feb. 7), Cenerentola (Jul. 23, Dec. 4, Jan. 21) and Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Jan. 14, 24). Mercadante was represented only by Elisa e 
Claudio, which had three performances in addition to that of the 
opening night (Jun. 11, July 5, 25). Pacini’s La Schiava di Bagdad 
was sung on five occasions (Aug. 27, Sept. 17, 27, Oct. 17, Dec. 20). 
The most popular individual opera, judging by its frequency in the 
repertory in complete form, was Paer’s Agnese, which was per- 
formed seven times (Jun. 14, 24, Sept. 6, 30, Oct. 13, 30, Jan. 31).° 





general—cf. the name of the sub-lieutenant of the Artillery Company of the 
Italian Legion, which appears on the company roster for February 17, 1848 
as “José Colombo,” though the Lieutenant himself signs “Giuseppe Co- 
lombo.” (Torterolo, op. cit., pp. 106-107.) 

‘ The reference to the unnamed lady in El Universal, Montevideo, June 4, 
1835, says merely that she “ha sido recomendada por su buena ejecucién en 
el arte de cantar por varios profesores residentes en esta capital.’’ Carolina 
Piacentini is referred to by name in the announcement of the program for 
Oct. 2, when she sang the réle of Lucia in La gazza ladra. (El Universal, Oct. 2, 
1835.) 

5 As the repartos of five of these operas are available, it may be noteworthy 
to record them here: Matilde di Shabran, épera en dos actos, Rossini: Matilde 
di Shabran, Justina Piacentini; Corradino, Victor Izotta; Eduardo, Juan L. 
Rossi; Condesa de Arcos, Eliza Vacani; Alibrando, Salvador Salvatori; 
Isidoro, Miguel Vacani; Ginardo, Benito Linardi; La Schiava di Bagdad, épera 
cémica de grande espectdculo, en dos actos, Pacini: Califa, Salvatori; Zora, 
J. Piacentini; Nudir, Izotta; Mustaf4, M. Vacani; Zalma, Petronila Serrano; 
Tomés, Linardi; Agnese, é6pera en dos actos, Paer: El Conde Uberto, Salvatori; 
Inés, J. Piacentini; Ernesto, Izotta; Don Pascual, M. Vacani; Vespina, E. 
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The popularity of this opera with the theatre-going public of Monte- 
video is indicated by the fact that, later, when a Spanish-language 
company was organized, it was repeatedly played in the form of a 
freely translated dramatic version.® 

The difficulties with which an opera company must have had to 
contend in the 1830’s in a small American capital so far removed 
from Europe are hinted at in the curious announcement of this 
group’s first performance of Matilde di Shabran. It is announced 
that Rossi will sing the “grand aria of Eduardo,” which has never 
before been sung in this theatre, because the score was never avail- 
able in Montevideo!’ In spite of difficulties, the record shows that 
the company made every effort to stage its performances adequately. 
New sets painted especially for their productions are several times 
advertised. La Schiava di Bagdad opened (Aug. 27, 1835) with new 
curtains painted by Juan Vivaldi, an Italian painter newly arrived 
in the city.* In this opera, incidentally, the company was joined by 
the well-known Montevidean dramatic actress, Petronila Serrano, 
who sang the réle of Zulma. In December a new setting is painted 
for Cenerentola by a Sr. Richelete.* About the same time a new cur- 
tain is announced for Matilde di Shabran by Alejandro Pittaluga, a 
painter recently arrived from Italy. This set, an elaborate one, was 
described eclectically as a ‘“decoracié6n griega y gética, representando 





Vacani; Carlos, Rossi; Don Gerénimo, Linardi; La gazza ladra, é6pera en dos 
actos, Rossini: Fabricio Vingradido, Linardi; Lucia, Carolina Piacentini; 
Fernando Villabella, Salvatori; Gotardo, M. Vacani; Pipo, E. Vacani; Isaac, 
Rossi; Jorque, Francisco N. [sic]; L’Jtaliana in Algeri, 6pera cémica, en tres 
actos, Rossini: Jsabela, J. Piacentini; Mustafé Bey, Salvatori; Elvira, E. 
Vacani; Lindoro, Izotta; Tadeo, M. Vacani; Ali, Linardi. 

* Translated ‘freely’? by Manuel Andrés Igual, as a drama sentimental, 
with the title Hl loco Tesandri, 0 el amor paternal, the play suffered by com- 
parison with the operatic version as sung by Justina Piacentini, Salvatori 
and Vacani. The irate reviewer of El Estandarte Nacional (No. 346, May 20, 
1836) points out that while the Italian lyric artists had drawn tears from their 
audience, the dramatic company drew only laughter. It is a tribute to the 
popularity of the Italian company and to the esteem in which they were held 
by the public of Montevideo that this reviewer warns the national dramatic 
company, in these terms, not to compete with them: “‘Si los sefiores de la 
compafifa dramdtica quieren conservar su reputacié6n de buenos actores, 
hagan cuanto puedan por no representar funciones en que el ptblico puede 
compararlos con los actores lfiricos que hemos nombrado.”’ The Italian com- 
pany, however, had disbanded by this date. 

7 El Universal, Montevideo, July 2, 1835. 

8 El Universal, Aug. 27, 1835. 

® El Nacional, Montevideo, Dec. 4, 1835. 
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a un costado el castillo de Corradino, y al otro su palacio.’’!’ Pit- 
taluga outlasted the existence of the Italian company, for he con- 
tinued to paint scenes for the national group which succeeded it.“ 
In regard to costumes, this company likewise endeavored, to the 
extent of its ability, to present its operas worthily. For the perform- 
ance of Tancredi (Dec. 31) it announces “‘trajes nuevos anflogos a 
dicha 6pra.’’” 

The chorus was presumably recruited from among the Italians 
resident in Montevideo. For the performance of Matilde di Shabran 
on July 2, 1835, the members of the chorus are announced as the 
following: Assereto, Picollo, Scioffano, Navonie, Ridondelli, Di- 
porteria and Ravanelli." 

Towards the end of its existence as a company, this group evi- 
dently made an attempt to increase its popular appeal as a stage 
spectacle. On January 28, 1836, Vacani’s son Miguel and the two 
Prigione boys, Guillermo and Enrique, who were to enjoy several 
years’ popularity on the stage, performed a mythological dance 
(bailete) in one act, entitled Narciso enamorado de st mismo. The 
younger Vacani danced the réle of Narciso, Guillermo Prigione that 
of Diana, and Enrique Prigione was Cupido. 

But all was not smooth sailing for this group of Italian artists, who 
soon came into competition with the national dramatic company 
organized and directed by Fernando Quijano in November, 1835. 
The Italians had the theatre under contract, and, with good business 
judgment, insisted upon their contractual rights, refusing to allow 
Quijano the use of the building. The latter appealed to the govern- 
mental authorities,“ and as a result the contract of the Italians was 
apparently abrogated, for the new company began performances 
on January 2, 1836. There was clearly not room for two theatrical 
companies in Montevideo, as the Italians had forseen, and the 
operatic group was soon forced to disband. The last performence by 
them which I find recorded was that ot February 14, 1836, when they 


10 El Nacional, Dec. 22, 1835. 

11 In 1837, for example, he painted a new scene for an elaborate production 
of Scribe’s El arte de conspirar, translated by J. Arriala, ie. Larra. (Zl Defensor 
de las Leyes, Montevideo, Oct. 3, 1837.) 

2 El Nacional, Dec. 31, 1835. 

18 El Universal, July 2, 1835. 

“4 Solicitud dirigida al Supreior Gobierno, signed by Quijano, Maximo 
Giménez and Manuel Martinez. (El Universal, No. 1868, Dec. 4, 1835.) 
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sang L’Italiana in Algeri, the opera with which they had opened their 
season the previous May. 

The public of Montevideo must have been sorry to see them dis- 
band, for Justina Piacentini, especially, had been a great favorite. In 
early September, 1835, it had seemed that Montevideo was about 
to lose her, for she had received an offer from “another country.” 
On this occasion fifty admirers, who designated themselves ‘‘Orien- 
tales Netos” (Uruguayans) in order to make it plain that they were 
not motivated by a sense of Italian solidarity, signed an open letter 
to the press begging the Montevideans to meet the foreign offer. 
It would seem that their fellow citizens rallied to the cause, for la 
Piacentini remained with the company. 

Uruguay owes a debt of gratitude to these Italian artists. In a 
period when the scanty and uncertain financial return from theatri- 
cal ventures had forced less persistent impressarios and actors to 
abandon the country, these people, without financial backing, and 
themselves assuming the risk, kept the theatre open and dramatic 
art alive in Montevideo. In the light of contemporary comment we 
are justified in concluding that their demonstration that the theatre 
could be kept in operation was partly responsible for Quijano’s 
decision to organize his own company, which began performances 
in 1836." 

Even after the dispersal of the Italian group, Justina Piacentini 
and Salvatori remained in Montevideo, for we find them participat- 
ing in a concert on July 18, 1836. By August, la Piacentini accepts 
a contract with the new Uruguayan dramatic company to appear on 
its programs as a concert artist, singing between the acts.'’ It would 


% El Nacional, Sept. 5, 1835. 
16 One editor sums up the theatrical situation in Montevideo in 1835 thus: 


“Hemos debido la apertura del teatro a solo los actores liricos que se han 
propuesto divertirnos de su cuenta y riesgo. Sin el interés que éstos tienen en 
ejercitar a cualquiera costa su profesién, el teatro hubiera continuado cerrado 
indefinidamente.”’ After discussing the social value of the theatre as an in- 
stitution and calling on the government to subsidize it, he concludes: ““No 
ha mucho tenfamos una regular compafifa dramdtica, que emigré porque 
no se creefa bastante compensada. Uno o mds empresarios se hicieron después 
cargo de darnos algunas representaciones lfricas, y muy luego abandonaron 
la empresa, porque las utilidades no estaban en proporcién con el trabajo que 
ella demandaba,. Hoy los actores mismos se han propuesto continuarla de su 
cuenta; y si la concurrencia no es bastante de llenar los cAlculos que puede 
haber formado su interés individual, lo que en la estacién presente no debe 
estrafiarse, se cerraré nuevamente el teatro...’ (El Moderador, Montevideo, 
Dec. 2, 1835.) 
17 El Estandarte Nacional, Aug. 4, 1836. 
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appear also that several other members of the company remained 
in Montevideo, perhaps earning a living as teachers of voice. In the 
latter part of 1838 they began a new venture in the theatrical pro- 
fession. Justina Piacentini, Salvador Salvatori, Victor Izotta, Benito 
Linardi and a Signor Marinangeli constituted themselves a sociedad 
lirica to present a series of concerts and, early in 1839, three operas. 
They sang Rossini’s L’Inganno Felice (Feb. 17 and 25), the same 
composer’s Adino, o el Duque de Granada (Feb. 28 and Mar. 3), and 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Mar. 17). Salvatori had apparently been in 
Rio de Janeiro between these two ventures, for the advertisement 
for the concert given on November 22, 1838, in his benefit, terms him 

“profesor de canto, pensionado por la Corte del Brazil.’’* 

Although the group which has just been discussed was the only 
professional company of Italian artists in Montevideo during this 
period, Italian plays translated into Spanish were occasionally pro- 
duced by Quijano’s and other Spanish-language companies. The 
adaptation of Paer’s opera Agnese, mentioned above, reapperared 
under the title of Inés Tessandri (Jan. 1, 1841). Camillo Federici’s 
Il fanciullo abbandonato was played as El cabaliero, o el expédsito 
tlustre, a comedy in five acts (Dec. 15, 1836). A work which was 
described in the newspaper announcements of its performance as a 
comedia cldsica ttaliana adapted to the Spanish stage by Wenceslao 
Ayguals de Izco with the title Lisonja a todos, was performed on 
August 4, 1836. This has hitherto been considered a Spanish comedy, 
though based on an Italian plot,!® and this mention of an Italian 
original raises the problem of sources. The present writer has as 
yet been unable to identify an Italian original. 

As Montevideo saw the menace of the tyranny of Rosas loom 
increasingly large, Alfieri’s tragedies were presented. Their vogue 
on the Uruguayan stage does not seem to be owing to a preference 
on the part of the audiences for tragedy, but rather to the patriotic 
appeal of these plays and to their message for a liberty-loving people 
who were determined to preserve for themselves a measure of the 
freedom which their neighbors across the Plata had lost. Etiocle y 
Polinice, 0 los hijos de Edipo was played on November 8, 1836, and 
again in October, 1840. Orestes, hijo de Agamenon came to the stage 
in January, 1836. Bruto, o Roma libre, probably the translation of 


18 Fl Nacional, Nov. 22, 1838. 
” Jisonja a todos, comedia en tres actos y en verso, sobre un argumento 


italiano, por D. Wenceslao Ayguals de Izco. Estrenada en Madrid el dia 9 
de Junio de 1833 en el teatro del Principe. Madrid-Barcelona, 1833. 
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the Bruto primo by Dionisio Solfs, was performed on May 25, 1939, 
and again in February, 1842. 

Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini was presented on October 15, 1842. 
This was the translation of one M. C. [Miguel Cané?], and was an- 
nounced for publication in El Recopilador Teatral, a collection of 
dramatic works, original or translated, by Uruguayan authors.?° 

After the outbreak of Uruguay’s Great War (1843) and during 
the time when Montevideo was under seige, professional dramatic 
performances ceased. In this emergency, Italians not only rendered 
military service by the formation of the Italian Legion, but they 
performed an artistic service as well. A group of Italian amateurs 
formed a dravaatic society to perform plays in their native language 
and to sponsor occasional concerts of Italian music.” 

The director of this company of amateurs was Don Francisco 
Casanova. Individuals who participated in the performances from 
time to time, as actors or as concert artists, were: Sefiora Marica 
Campodonico, Manuela Lucci, a “Sefiorita Clorinda,’’ Sefioras de 
Viglezzi, Lasserre and Carmela, and Sefiores Lagomarsino, Gondolfo, 
Giribone, Parodi, Linari and Rafael Lucci. The leader of the 
orchestra was Andrés Guelfi. They began performances in an estab- 
lishment in the Calle del Uruguay ‘“‘two blocks from Buena Vista,”’ 
but soon removed to the Teatro del Comercio.” By the middle of 
October they had secured some financial backing, and the affairs 
of the group were taken over by an impressario. Garibaldi himself 
lent encouragement to these actors, and perhaps even material aid, 
according to an enigmatic statement in a review of their performance 
of Alfieri’s Saul. The review in question refers to the Italian leader 
in these terms: ‘“‘Tenemos entendido que se debe a los esfuerzos del 
benemérito Coronel Garibaldy, y de los otros gefes de la Legién 
Italiana, mucha parte en la exhibicién y resultado de esta fiesta. 
Este serf un nuevo titulo, que unido a tantos que tienen ya, el 
aprecio ptiblico los recomendaré a la consideracién del Pueblo de 


2% El Estandarte Nacional, Aug. 4, 1836. 

*1 El Constitucional of Aug. 31, 1843, announces the organization of the 
group: “Teatro Italiano Diurno. En la calle del Uruguay dos cuadras de la 
Buena Vista. Una sociedad filodramAdtica Italiana se propone ofrecer al ptblico 
una serie de representaciones en su idioma sacados de los mejores repertorios, 
dando algunas veces lugar a piezas de canto.” It is of interest to the historian 
of the theatre in Montevideo to note the prices: Entrada general, reales 240; 
asientos en luneta, rs. 240; Id. de la galerta. No. 1, rs. 240; Id. de la galeria 
No. 2, rs. 120; Id. en los bancos del patio, rs. 120; Palcos, ps. 2, rs. 320. 

% El Constitucional, Oct. 29, 1843. 
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Montevideo, justo apreciador de las buenas acciones.”* As was 
customary, these amateurs lent their talents to the war effort by 
staging benefit performances. The above-mentioned presentation of 
Saul, for example, was for the benefit of the French and Italian field 
hospitals. 

The company made its début on September 10, 1843, with a per- 
formance of a comedy in five acts which bore the title La tumba de 
Julio, o el padre libertador de su hija. Two other titles announced 
from time to time were variants of the title of a single play. These 
were Los dos metastasianos desarménicos and Mifionet Fanfan, o los 
dos poetas en la cdrcel. The play to which these two titles cor- 
responded was a two-act farce, I metastasiani, ossia Il desgraziatis- 
simo arrivo di Mignone Fanfan al castello della Fléche. Curiously 
enough, this was a French play which had been translated into 
Italian. Other comedies which appeared in their repertory were: 
El jugador de Handes [Flandes?], a comedy in five acts; La mujer de 
Istria, o el heroismo italiano, in three acts; the political comedy of 
Filippo Casari, Pace figlia d’amore, entitled in Spanish Paz, Hija de 
amor, 0 inocencia y crimen; and a two-act comedy with the title 
La imprevista unién de marido y mujer en una posada. One musical 
play was presented: a petipieza en misica in two acts, entitled La 
chancleta peadita en la nieve. 

The repertory included several dramas: Blanca y Fernando, o la 
tumba de Carlos IV, Duque de Agrigento, in five acts (Carlo Roti, 
Bianca e Fernando alla tomba di Carlo IV duca di Agrigento) ;* I due 
forzati fuggiti dell’ Ergastolo di Parigi, a drama in three acts;*’ and an 
unidentified three-act drama entitled Ocho de octubre de 1802. The 
only tragedy played by this group was Alfieri’s Saul. 


23 El Constitucional, Oct. 10, 1843. 

* In both Spain and Spanish America at this time, it was a frequent prac- 
tise to announce plays without the name of the author. In the case of transla- 
tions, usually neither the author’s name, nor that of the translator, nor the 
title of the original work was mentioned. This group of Italian amateurs 
followed this practise, and in nearly all cases advertised their plays under a 
Spanish title only, though the works were performed in Italian. Where I give 
no Italian title, I have been unable as yet to identify the original play. 

% Published in Teatro moderno di tutte le nazioni, xxvit1, Venezia, 1835. 
It was described as a “‘farsa melo-disarmonica tratta del francese e ridotta al 
uso del teatro italiano.” 

*° In Raccolta delle pix scelte tragedie, commedie, drammi e farse del Teatro 
applaudito, corredate delle relative notizie storico-critiche, xu. Venezia, 
Giuseppe Gattei, 1837. 

27 This may have been the text of J due forzati, melodramma del Maestro 
Mario Aspa, Roma, Tipografia Olivieri, [1840], 
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In accordance with the practise of the time in the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, the performances ended with a fin de fiesta. Fulfilling 
this function were a one-act comedy and various sainetes and pan- 
tomimes. The comedy and sainetes, being Spanish, were presumably 
performed in Spanish. The former was Gorostiza’s celebrated trans- 
lation from the French, El cocinero y el secretario. Sainetes played 
were: La casa deshabitada, Los estudiantes desesperados, Los cuatro 
centinelas a un puesto and La muda por fuerza, o el castillo de los 
duendes. The pantomimes included: Monsieur Priote, Arlequtn 
fingido muerto, El frustrado casamiento de Filmeno, o la escalera 
mdgica, El cubero de Claquincourt and De tres, uno solo. 

These Italian plays and players rendered a positive service to the 
Montevideo of the time. The opera company, struggling against dif- 
ficulties, kept dramatic art and music alive in the capital during a 
period of nearly a year when the city would otherwise have been de- 
prived of the opportunity to enjoy these arts in the public theatre. 
The amateurs, by their frequent performances during the desperate 
days of the seige, made a definite contribution to the morale of the 
city. The theatrical offerings of these two groups, in addition to the 
presence of Italian plays in the repertory of the Spanish-language 
companies, enriched the cultural life of the inhabitants of Monte- 
video, kept them aware of the existence of Italian art, made them 
more cosmopolitan (a key to the development of the Plata region) 
and less isolated from the European stream of culture. And they 
cemented further the bonds between Young Italy and the new 
nation which was struggling against the very real threat of oppres- 
sion from across the Rfo de la Plata. 

JoHN KENNETH LESLIE 


Northwestern University 
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AN ORAL-FLUENCY RATING SCALE IN ITALIAN 


RACTICAL considerations in the measurement of oral-fluency. 

The recent revival of interest in the aural-oral objectives of mod- 
ern foreign-language teaching! has pressed the need for testing 
instruments that afford more reliable and more widely intelligible 
estimates of ability in the aural-oral uses of language than unsup- 
ported cs .ndefined personal opinion has so far been able to supply. 
The oral-fluency test presented in this article is based upon experi- 
ence with similar examinations administered to students of Italian, 
Spanish, Chinese, and Japanese in the Army Specialized Training 
Program at Stanford University.? In its present form, the test repre- 
sents extensions and adaptations to suit civilian requirements from 
the viewpoint not only of content (vocabulary, idioms, and syntax), 
but also of administrative convenience in typical high-school and 
college situations.? The practical considerations that underlie the 
present revision may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. An oral-fluency test has little significance for practical pur- 
poses unless it measures readiness to perform in real-life situations. 
This fact places the examination in the category of individual per- 
formance tests that permit of the examination of only one candidate 
at a time. It also requires that the test avoid the “correlation policy” 
—the common assumption that skill on a pencil-and-paper test of 
grammar, vocabulary, or silent reading automatically represents a 
comparable degree of facility in speaking the language. In reality, 
not even ability to understand the spoken language necessarily 
guarantees ability actually to speak it extemporaneously at any 
given time. 

2. Since individual performance tests can be very time-consuming, 
the oral-fluency examination must be short enough to be practical 


1 The Commission on Trends in Education. A Survey of Language Classes 
in the Army Specialized Training Program. The Modern Language Associa- 
tions of America, 100 Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. See recommen- 
dations for postwar civilian instruction pp. 28-34. “‘Army Specialized Training 
Program,” special issue of The German Quarterly, Vol. xvu, No. 4, November 
1944, pp. 165-240. 

2 Walter V. Kaulfers. “‘Wartime Developments in Modern Language 
Achievement Testing.’”’ The Modern Language Journal, Vol. xxvii, No. 2, 
February 1944, pp. 136-150. Contains a complete oral-fluency test in Spanish. 

* For a more complete program of evaluation in modern foreign languages, 
see Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1942, 525 pages; pp. 373-417. 
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for use with relatively large numbers of students, yet long enough 
to enable the examinee to do justice to himself. The present examina- 
tion is suitable for use with classes numbering up to 40 students 
provided the last week of instruction during the semester or year is 
definitely planned with a program of oral-fluency testing in mind. 
This means providing the classes beforehand with work that can be 
completed without the instructor’s special supervision, so that he 
may be free to call aside individual students to administer the oral- 
fluency test during the examination week. In most high-schools and 
many junior colleges this procedure may require pre-planning the 
last week of work as a kind of collateral reading period in the regular 
classroom, study hall, or library, depending upon local convenience. 

3. To save testing time, the oral-fluency examination should be 
graduated or scaled as a kind of ladder so as to avoid wasting the 
time of the examiner on items that are clearly too far beyond, or too 
far below, a particular s‘udeni’s range of ability. The present ex- 
amination is therefore provided with short tryout items for the 
double purpose of orienting the student and of enabling the examiner 
to gauge the approximate rung on the ladder where testing may an- 
propriately start. Each rung of the ladder is also provided with 
several items of approximately equal difficulty. If an examinee misses 
three items in succession in any numbered group it can be assumed 
that he has reached his level of performance and need not be ex- 
amined further on the ability measured in a particular part of the 
examination (See directions for test examiners). In its present form, 
the entire examination can be administered within 5-6 minutes after 
experience has been acquired from practice tryouts on two or three 
volunteers. 

4. Although true oral-fluency is not likely to increase significantly 
within a week or even ten days, an individual performance test must 
minimize the possibility of coaching of prospective candidates by 
students who have already taken the examination. To this end, each 
graded rung of the ladder, or level of performance, contains 24 items 
of relatively equal difficulty, even though only three items from each 
lettered section (scope) need be administered to any one candidate. 
By choosing different items for different examinees, the test can thus 
be made to serve the same function as eight different equated forms 
—enough to make gains from coaching of little practical significance. 

5. Inasmuch as an oral-fluency test is only of academic interest 
unless its scores can be translated into meaningful life-terms, the 
items of the present examination have been selected with a view to 
estimating both the quality and range of the examinee’s ability to 
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perform in very specific real-life situations. For purposes of adminis- 
trative convenience and the subsequent interpretation of test data, 
the items have been grouped according to basic areas of language 
fluency: 

Ability to secure essential information: 7.e., to ask questions. 

Ability to communicate essential information solicited in the for- 

eign language: 7.e., to answer questions. 

Ability to give essential directions, requests for services, and 

polite commands. 

Within each of these areas, scope and range of performance are 
measured through the use of items that gradually increase in vo- 
cabulary and syntactical range, starting with words and construc- 
tions of high frequency of occurrence. 


Directions for test examiners. Try out the examinee informally 
on the following items. Make sure that he understands that he is to 
speak in complete sentences, yet as directly as possible: 

“How would you tell an Italian-speaking native to please speak in 
English? to give you the name of that building across the street?” 

Start the examination at a point that is within the examinee’s 
comfortable reach. Score each response with an X in the proper 
column of the scoring sheet according to the Directions for Scoring 
and the definitions corresponding to the numbered columns in 
Quality of Performance Scale. 

If the test is not given by means of recordings, administer only 
one test item in each group unless the examinee misses it. In the 
latter case, administer two more items in the group. In any case, do 
not wait more than 15 seconds for any reply. If the examinee cannot 
phrase an answer within fifteen seconds after hearing the question, 
go on to another item saying: “Very well; now let’s try this one.” 
Stop the examination at the point where the examinee misses three 
items in succession, and go on to the next part. 


Directions for scoring. Rate each response by placing an X in the 
proper box on the scoring sheet. The columns are headed by the 
numbers 0, 1, 2, and 3 corresponding to the definitions in the Quality 
of Performance Scale. Although individual examiners will at times 
vary widely in their appraisal of individual items, these differences 
tend to cancel each other, with the result that different examiners 
will not vary significantly in their final appraisals, provided they 
have had comparable experience in the administration of objective 
measuring instruments, and have had the opportunity to compare 
their ratings on two or three trial cases. (See scoring sheet.) 
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Oral-Fluency Rating 
Scope Quality 
Part I. Securing services C 1.20 
Part II. Asking for information C 1.36 
Part III. Giving information B 1.20 
* Median oral-fluency rating i 1+ 
Scope of Oral Performance Quality of Oral Performance 


The test shows that the examinee can speak Italian within the 
limits checked in the left-hand column with the degree of fluency 
checked in the column to the right. 

( ) A. Can make known only afew ( ) 0. Unintelligible or no response 


essential wants in set phrases A literate native would not 
or sentences. understand what the speaker 
( ) B. Can give and secure the is saying, or would be con- 
routine information required fused or misled. 
in independent travel abroad. (+) 1. Partially intelligible 
(—) C. Can discuss the common A literate native might be 
topics and interests of daily able to guess what the speaker 
life extemporaneously. is trying to say. The response 
( ) D. Can converse extemporane- is either incomplete, or ex- 
ously on any topic within the ceedingly hard to understand 
range of his knowledge or because of poor pronuncia- 
experience. tion or usage. 


( ) 2. Intelligible but labored 
A literate native would 
understand what the speaker 
is saying, but would be con- 
scious of his efforts in speak- 
ing the language. The de- 
livery is hesitating, or re- 
gressive, but does not contain 
amusing or misleading errors 
in pronunciation or usage. 
( ) 3. Readily intelligible 
A literate native would 
readily understand what the 
speaker is saying, and would 
not be able to identify the 
speaker’s particular foreign 
nationality. 


* Record, separately for scope and quality, the rating that falls between 
the highest and lowest ratings on the three parts. In the case of the examinee i 
whose scores and rating are recorded above, the data indicate that he “can 


ome Rabe 
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Part I: Securing Essential Services 


Directions to examinees (recordable on phonographic discs). 
Since this is a test to measure how well people can talk Italian, try 
to speak in complete sentences, but as directly as possible. Do not 
try to translate, but to get the idea across in any form of Italian that 
you consider correct and easily understandable. Always try to say 
something, even if you must guess. 

Now imagine yourself talking to an Italian-speaking native 
abroad. How would you tell him to do the following things? Start 
answering as soon as you have heard the directions for number one. 
Here it is: 

Number one: How would you tell an Italian-speaking native 


Scope A. d) to ask when the man can come 
1. a) to speak English. back. 
b) to open the window. e) to ask the way to the post 
c) to close the door. office. 
d) to call a doctor. f) to call Mr. Bruni on the 
e) to write the letter. phone. 
f) to call the manager. 6. a) to tell you where you can find 
2. a) to come in, a taxi. 
b) to buy the newspaper. b) to tell you where to find some 
water, 


c) to come tomorrow. 
d) to send the money. ¢) 
e) to order the book. 
f) to buy the gasoline. 

3. a) to return in an hour. 
b) to phone in a few days. 


to tell you where you can buy 
some stamps. 
d) to tell you where you can buy 
some medicine. 
e) to inquire when the next train 


c) to speak more clearly. leaves. aa 
d) to return later. f) to ask how far it is to the 
station. 


e) to write in Italian. 
f) to come back in a while. 7. 
4. a) to buy some bread. 


a) to see who is at the door. 
b) to ask the young lady what 


b) to bring some paper. she wants. ; 
c) to fetch some water. c) to see what is the matter with 
the man. 


d) to get some cigarettes. 
e) to come with some friends. 
f) to buy bread and butter. 


d) to ask where Mr. Stone went 
an hour ago. 
e) to ask how many workers are 





Scope B. employed here. 
5. a) to find out where the man f) to come back tomorrow at 
went. 5 p.m. 


8. a) to ask Mr. Rossi if he forgot 


b) to find out who the lady is. 
something. 


c) to ask where the doctor lives. 





discuss some of the common topics and interests of daily life extemporane- 
ously in a partially intelligible fashion.”’ For the computation of quality of 
performance scores, see the directions on the Scoring Sheet. The scope of oral 
performance is shown by the lettered groups of items on the test itself. 
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b) to go and buy a ticket for 
Florence. 

c) to give the man something to 
drink. 

d) to obey the orders and not to 
speak aloud. 

e) to bring your change immedi- 
ately. 

f) to come to the office with you. 


Scope C. 
9. a) to go and see where Mr. 

Brown put the letter. 

b) to ask the lady if she can re- 
turn in an hour. 

c) to ask the man how long he 
has been here. 

d) to inquire how long it will 
take to repair the shoes. 

e) to ask how much it will cost 
to repair the car. 

f) to inquire if the garage has 
any cars for rent. 

10. a) to phone the butcher to send 
2 kilos of meat. 

b) to phone the drug store to 
send the medicine. 

c) to find out if the hotel has 
news of Dr. Weiss. 

d) to find out if the hotel has 
rooms for a party of 10. 

e) to see if the store has sent the 
book you ordered. 

f) to inquire if there is any plane 
for Florence. 

11. a) to tell the manager that you 
will be late. 

b) to tell the gentleman that the 
mayor cannot receive him. 

c) to tell you what he did since 
8 o’clock. 

d) to ask the man what he would 
prefer to do. 

e) to ask her how much yru 
must pay for the damages. 

f) to ask the lady if she can come 
back. 

12. a) to go to Mr. Brink and ask 
him if he can send you some 
paper. 

b) to go to the hospital to see if 
your friend is better. 

c) to go to the shoemaker and 
see if he can repair the 
shoes. 


d) to send Mr. Orr to speak to 
the manager as soon as he 
arrives. 

e) to call Mr. Bianchi and tell 
him not to come before 
9 a.m. 

f) to call the hotel and tell them 
to reserve a room for your 
friends. 


Scope D. 


13. a) to ask Mr. Neri if he can send 
someone who can speak 
German. 

b) to ask the gentleman if he 
knows where one can find 
rooms for rent. 

c) to ask if there are sick persons 
in that house. 

d) to go to the office and find out 
if anyone called. 

e) to write a letter asking if Mr. 
Stone lives in that city. 

f) tocall Mr. Brown and ask him 
whether he could come to 
the office. 

14. a) to write an airmail letter ask- 
ing them to send the docu- 
ments. 

b) to see to it that the supplies 
for that group be shipped 
now. 

c) to tell the lady that you are 
sorry, but there is nothing 
you can do. 

d) to write and ask whether it is 
possible to go by plane. 

e) to tell the gentleman that no 
more money can be ob- 
tained. 

f) to ask his father’s permission 
to use the car. 

15. a) to write a letter asking for in- 
formation about Mr. Smith. 

b) to ask the bank whether it 
would be better to send the 
money. 

c) not to forget to ask if Mr. 
Renzi is coming to dinner 
tonight. 

d) to go to the post office and see 
if the package can be sent 
by airmail. 

e) to find out if it wouldn’t be 
better to go another way. 
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f) to have these letters mailed 
not later than today. 

16. a) to call the man and have him 
questioned regarding the 
fire. 

b) to ask them if they didn’t 
know that there was a fire 
in that house. 

c) call the garage and tell them 


that you would like to have 
the car ready by 5. 

d) to call his wife and tell her 
that he might be late. 

d) to go down town and see if 
any store is selling this 
machine. 

f) to have the letter written and 
mailed before it is too late. 


Part II. Asking for Information 


Directions to examinees. Imagine that you are talking to an 
Italian-speaking native who cannot understand English, how would 
you ask him for the following information? Ask the question in any 
way that you think is correct and easily understandable. Guess, if 
you are not sure. Here is number one: How would you ask an Italian- 


speaking native 


Scope A. 

17. a) if he can speak English. 
b) if he can write. 
c) if he can read. 
d) if he can come back. 
e) if he can phone tomorrow. 
f) if he can wait. 

18. a) what time it is. 
b) where the station is. 
c) where he lives. 
d) who he is. 
e) when he is leaving. 
f) when the bank opens. 

19. a) how old he is. 
b) how many children he has. 
c) how much the bread costs. 
d) how much money he has. 
e) at what time the train leaves. 
f) how he is. 

20. a) what his name is. 
b) if he feels ill. 
c) why he is going away. 
d) what the name of the lady is. 
e) which car goes down town. 
f) where they sell the tickets. 


Scope B. 
21. a) at what time he came. 
b) to whom he sent the letter. 
c) who went with Charles. 
d) with whom he spoke. 
e) whose house it is. 
f) about whom he is talking. 





22. a) the name of his father. 
b) the address of his uncle. 
c) where he bought his shoes. 
d) who sold him his car. 
e) who bought his father’s house. 
f) where his brother went. 
23. a) what he was doing an hour 
ago. 
b) how long he has been here. 
c) how long ago he was married. 
d) since when does he know it. 
e) how long he has been in Rome. 
f) how many hours he has been 
waiting. 
24. a) if he saw anyone. 
b) if he told anyone. 
c) if anybody went with Mary. 
d) if someone came. 
e) whether anyone telephoned. 
f) whether he saw any paper on 
the table. 


Scope C. 


25. if he could tell you where... 
a) to buy some cigarettes. 
b) to mail some letters. 
c) to cash some checks. 
d) to get some milk. 
e) the Rossi family lives. 
f) to board the streetcar. 
26. a) if he has a cheaper hat. 
b) if there is a shorter way. 
c) if he has a larger room. 
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27. 


ITALICA 
30. 


d) if he has a quieter room. 

e) if he has a better wine. 

f) if he has fresher flowers. 

a) how many people came after 
Mr. Bruni went home. 

b) what the lady’s name was and 


a) if he would like to speak to the 
manager about it. 

b) if he would like to send it by 
airmail. 

c) if he thinks that there is 
enough bread for every- 


what she wanted. body. 
c) who received the cable and d) if he knew whether the letter 
what it said. has arrived. 


d) whether anyone phoned while 
you were home. 

e) whose daughter he said she 
was. 


e) how much he thinks you 
should pay for the meal. 

(f how you can find cut where 
the young lady lives. 


f) whose money it wasand what 31. a) whether it would be necessary 
he did with it. for you to speak with her. 
28. a) what kind of work he would b) if it wouldn’t be better for you 
prefer to do. to take another valise. 
b) if it would be possible to go c) whether it would be necessary 
another way. for your brother to come in 
c) if he wouldn’t want to go person. 
home. d) whether it would be possible 
d) if one could buy some tickets for you to find a room in a 
for the opera. private house. 
e) if he would rather get the e) if he knew whether all invita- 
money now. tions had been mailed. 
f) if it wouldn’t be necessary to f) if he knew how much that 
write a letter. man wants for his work. 
32. a) what he thinks you should do 


Scope D. 


29. 


a) if he wants you to go with 
him. 

b) if he knows of anyone who can 
repair your car. 

c) if there is anyone who can 
speak English. 

d) if he can find anyone who can 


if the fever were to increase. 
b) what he would like you to do 
when the men are through. 
c) what you should tell the lady 
if she were to come back. 
d) what one should write in case 
the news were true. 
e) what the company would do 


go with you. if they found out that it was 
e) if there is someone who sells not true. 

gasoline. f) if it wouldn’t have been more 
f) if there is any store where you prudent to tell the women 

can buy it. to go away. 





Part III. Giving Information 





Directions to examinees. Here is a test of ability to answer ques- 
tions in Italian. Each Italian question will be asked twice. As soon 
as you have heard the question repeated, answer in a complete sen- 
tence in Italian, but as directly as possible. Always try to say some- 
thing, even if you have to guess at the question or answer. [Do not 
be surprised if the voices on the record change.] 


4 
4 
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Scope A. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


a) Come si chiama Lei? 

b) Quanti anni ha Lei? 

c) Dove abita Lei? 

d) Come sta Lei? 

e) Che mestiere fa Lei? 

f) Che lingua parla Lei? 

a) Quanti anni aveva sua madre 
due anni fa? 

b) Dove abitavano i suoi genitori 
due anni fa? 

c) Che et& aveva suo padre 
l’anno scorso? 

d) Quanti fratelli 
madre? 

e) Quando si sposd Lei? 

f) Come si chiamava il fratello 
di sua moglie? 

Quanto costa... 

a) un pacchetto di sigarette? 

b) un giornale? 

c) una corsa in tram? 

d) l’entrata al cinema? 

e) un chilogrammo di pane? 

f) una libbra di burro? 

Puéd dirmi Lei... ; 

a) Quant’é lontana la stazione? 

b) Dove posso trovare una far- 
macia? 

c) dove si pud prendere il tram? 

d) dov’é la banca pid vicina? 

e) dov’é l’ufficio postale? 

f) quando si celebra il Natale? 


aveva sua 


Scope B. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Che cosa faceva Lei ieri.. . 
a) alla banca? 

b) al teatro? 

c) al museo? 

d) al ristorante? 
e) all’ospedale? 
f) in biblioteca? 
Che cos’é... 

a) un’universita? 
b) un albergo? 
c) un giornale? 
d) una farmacia? 
e) un ponte? 

f) un dizionario? 
Che cosa fa... 
a) un medico? 
b) un calzolaio? 
c) un banchiere? 
d) un professore? 


40. 
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e) un contadino? 

f) un commerciante? 

Che cosa fa una 
quando... 

a) 6 ammalata? 

b) vuol divertirsi? 

c) si sente male? 

d) @ buio e vuol leggere. 

e) @stanca? 

f) piove e vorrebbe uscire. 


persona 


Scope C. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


Per quale ragione @ famoso.. . 

a) Galileo Galilei? 

b) Guglielmo Marconi? 

c) Tommaso Edison? 

d) Cristoforo Colombo? 

e) l’anno 1492? 

f) Arturo Toscanini? 

Che uso ne farebbe Lei di. . 

a) una stufa elettrica? 

b) una sveglia? 

c) un impermeabile? 

d) un paio di scarpe di gamma? 

e) una ruota di ricambio? 

f) un francobollo? 

Mi dica se @ vero e perché... 

a) un viaggio in aereoplano co- 
sta di pid di un viaggio in 
treno. 

b) una macchina da scrivere costa 
meno di un orclogio da 
polso. 

c) una penna stilografica costa 
di pid di una matita. 

d) non si pud andare da Nuova 
York a Roma in treno. 

e) non sarebbe possibile comp- 
rare una sveglia in una 
farmacia italiana. 

f) a Venezia non circolano auto- 
mobili. 

Pud dirmi perché... 

a) la benzina costa di pid in 
Italia che non in America? 

b) i cavalli e le carrozze si usano 
ancora in Italia come mezzo 
di trasporto? 

c) l’industria cinematografica 
italiana ha un mercato 
limitato? 

d) il costo della vita @ pid caro 
in citt&é che non in cam- 
pagna? 
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e) Venezia 6 una citta del tutto f) un suo amico non si sentisse 
caratteristica? bene e non le riuscisse di 

f) Roma @ chiamata la “Citta trovare un medico? 
Eterna’’? 47. Che direbbe Lei a qualcuno 

ee 
Scope D. a) le chiedesse sempre del de- 
45. Secondo Lei che cosa dovrebbe naro? 
fare una persona che... b) le desse sempre noia? 

a) si sentisse male? c) le parlasse male d’un amico? 

b) non ci vedesse bene? d) volesse invitarla a cena? 

c) avesse le scarpe rotte? e) arrivasse sempre in ritardo? 

d) avesse un giorno di vacanza? f) avesse rotto la sua macchina 

e) avesse perduto il portafoglio? fotografica? 

f) avesse perduto il treno e 48. Secondo Lei che cosa avrebbe 
sapesse che qualcuno |’as- dovuto fare il signor Rossi 
petta all’arrivo? quafido... 

46. Che cosa farebbe Lei se... a) trovd un portafoglio con mille 

a) dovesse parlare con qualeuno lire? 
in una lingua che Lei non b) vide che andando a piedi 
sa? avrebbe perso il treno? 

b) il cameriere le portasse un c) vide che l’amico suo si era 
conto esorbitante? rotto una gamba? 

c) si trovasse in una citta d) seppe che sua sorella_ si 
straniera e non avesse de- sarebbe sposata fra pochi 
naro? giorni? 

d) volesse comprare una casa e e) venne a sapere che un incendio 
non avesse tutto il denaro aveva distrutto la casa di 
necessario? suo padre? 

e) volesse parlare con una per- f) fu informato che avrebbe 
sona ma non le riuscisse di dovuto partire l’indomani? 


trovarla in casa? 


Scoring Sheet. 1. Use the scoring system only after having tried 
it out experimentally on two or three practice cases, using as guides 
the definitions of quality of performance given on the preceling 
pages. 

2. Put an x in the proper numbered column, according to the 
quality of the examinee’s performance. Only three test items from 
each performance level or scope need be administered unless the 
examinee misses the last item administered. In the latter case, select 
two more items from the same scope. If the examinee misses these 
also, he has reached his level or scope of performance, and should 
proceed to the next part. 

3. Avoid administering identically the same test items to any 
two candidates in successicn. 

4. Do not score single-word or phrase answers higher than 1 on 
the oral-fluency scale. 

5. Score answers phrased in dependent clauses on the same basis 
as complete sentence answers. 








. 
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6. Avoid scoring answers within the examinee’s range of vision 
wherever possible, lest the scoring distract him or make him self- 
conscious. 


Part I Part II Part III 
Securing Services Asking for Information Giving Information 
0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 
‘> £2 .¢€2 oo fRBew we () ¢€) ¢) &) 
Ad() ©) (®) (0) agi) ©) ©) & agé) €) @& 0) 
i? oe erreg Pepe eee me 
Le GP) €ai-4@ 3 Loe ee 2a fa -s £m E ds. .¢ 3 
sy ey oe) Cc) <)' ae) 7 ¢) oe’ <3 
Bet) «&) (x) () Bi)? @&) () 0) B)() () () () 
eee iae: Pe Cees a2 (x) () () () 
[Ae Pp ae G2 ch th ee ue (x) () () () 
(>) 4.8) 44 [) <2 43.4) me ££) @dobye 
oJfs) €) (0) 0) olf) €) & 0) oJ) () () 0) 
eos GP GF? () (x) () () om «Pp £2. U3 
ma <7 4) 49 oo Bie Oh ee ae a Be tr SS Fes 
Seem tm (fx) () () () > £28 2 ee 
me Ae fe RD pis) () €) 0) pif) () 0) 0) 
oes & & eS OG ey ¢¢ > <4 
(>) Sd2638.4¢9 Leh. A BovGs): G2 Se oo one 
Score 1.20 Score 1.36 Score 1.20 


Computation of scores: To compute the examinee’s oral-profi- 
ciency rating on any part: 

1. Multiply the total number of x’s in each column by the number 
at the head of the column. 

2. Add the products for each column. 

3. Divide the sum obtained in step 2 by the total number of items 
answered with a score of 0 or better. This quotient will give an index 
of the examinee’s quality of performance within the range of the test 
marked by the highest scaled item that he was able to complete with a 
score of 1 or better. The scope of performance corresponding to this 
level is indicated by the letters A, B, C, D on the test. For definition 
of scope, see Scope of Oral Performance. Record the scores for the 
three parts on the oral-fluency rating sheet as directed there. 

Norms. Since the test has been widely used only in army language 
classes, representative average scores or “norms” are not available 
for civilian classes. The average scores made by five groups of army 
students after 24 weeks totaling 408 hours of work in Italian (with- 
out much opportunity for outside preparation or “homework” of 
any kind) were 2.13; 2.45; 2.52; 2.57; and 2.58. Since all examiners 
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were not equally experienced in the objective use of standardized 
testing procedures, however, the differences in average scores, while 
small, cannot be taken to represent reliable differences in the actual 
abilities of the five groups. Experience with the use of oral-rating 
scales at Stanford has strengthened the conviction that administra- 
tion of the test by means of phonographic recordings would help 
greatly to objectify and standardize the testing procedure by re- 
ducing the influence of individual personality factors. 

Reliability and validity. The validity of the original scale, as 
measured by the correlation between actual test scores and the in- 
structor’s marks, for 150 army students was .76—fully as high as is 
normally achieved for the average standardized test. The reliability 
coefficients obtained by correlating the ratings given by different 
examiners to the same students ranged from .78 to .91. Since the 
highest correlation was recorded by examiners who had participated 
in the actual construction of the test, it would seem justifiable to 
conclude that any serious use of individual performance scales for 
comparative or research purposes should be limited to those who 
either have special competence in the use of objective tests and 


measurements, or sufficient interest to acquire it beforehand. 
Luia1 SANDRI 
Water V. KAULFERS 


University of San Francisco, California 
Stanford University, California 
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a number of the most outstanding books in the various fields, and con- 
cludes that although scholarly works (many written by older men) show 
no deterioration in quality, works of fiction, however, do show a definite 
decline in standards. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.” SP, xiu, 
336-345. 

Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘Can Dante’s Inferno Be Exactly Charted?” PMLA, Lx, 
287-306. Analyzes all the exact topographic indications supplied by 
Dante as well as all other passages that might be welcome to chart- 
makers, to conclude that there are but few notes of precise dimension 
in the Jnferno and in addition, several topographical inconsistencies—all 
of which makes an exact charting of the Inferno impossible. Prof. Gilbert 
also goes into the history of Dante topography, the work of chart-makers 
as well as that of great painters. : 

Giovannini, G. “Agnolo Segni and a Renaissance Definition of Poetry.”” MLQ, 
vi, 167-173. Indicates to what extent the concept of poetry in Segni’s 
Ragionamento differs from that of his contemporaries, who regarded 
poetry as “an imitation of externalities” and referred it either to the 
generic of philosophy or to the particular of history. For Segni, poetry 
does not directly imitate either kind of truth, “but imitates the poet’s 
mental image which conjoins the generic and particular to form an origi- 
nal imaginative construct”; it does not appeal to the intellect, but to the 
“appetito irragionevole”; it is ‘‘an ingenious feigning, nonrational in 
kind.”’ This, in the author’s opinion, is an original concept for the Renais- 
sance. 

McDowell, John H. ‘Tudor Court Staging: a Study in Perspective.” JEGP, 
XLIV, 194-207. Analyzes at length Serlio’s perspective plan of staging 
as set forth in Jl Primo (Secondo) Libro de Architettura, and concludes 
that it was applied only to a limited extent in Tudor Court plays and was 
not generally adopted in England until the early XVIIth Century. 

Palm, Erwin W. ‘“‘A Classical Reference in The Divina Commedia.”’ Italica, 
xxi, 59-61. 

Pei, Mario A. “Etruscan and Indo-European Case-Endings.” Jtalica, xxu, 
73-77. 

Raby, F. J. E. “The Date and Authorship of the Poem Adoro te devote.”’ 
Speculum, xx, 236-238. Adduces a Laude of Fra Jacopone da Todi as 
evidence in favor of attributing the Adoro te devote to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘Chaucer’s Doctrine of Kings and Tyrants.”’ Speculum, 
xx, 133-156. Mainly concerned with the traditional medieval (mostly 
Italian) concepts of monarchy and tyranny to which Chaucer fell heir 
and by which he was in part influenced. Discusses the attitudes of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Brunetto Latini, and Egidio Romano toward tyranny 
and tyrannicide, the Ghibelline conception of papacy and empire in 
Marsilius of Padua and Dante and the humanist idea of tyranny in 
Bartolus of Sassoferrato, Coluccio Salutati, and Petrarch. 

Siegel, Paul N. ‘“‘The Petrarchan Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic Love.’ SP, 
XL, 164-182. Divides Elizabethan sonnet-cycles into two distinct 
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groups: 1) the Petrarchan sonnet-sequences (e.g., those of Watson, 
Barnes, Lodge, Constable), written in the chivalric tradition of free love; 
and 2) the neo-Platonic sonnet-cycles (e.g., those of Spenser, Sidney, 
Daniel, Drayton). The author indicates that both these attitudes toward 
love are presented in Castiglione’s Courtier, and makes the significant 
statement that Bembo’s impassioned plea for neo-Platonic love in this 
work did more than anything else to popularize that concept of love in 
England. Jl Filostrato and Romei’s The Courtiers Academie are also re- 
ferred to. 

Singleton, Charles S. “‘Vita Nuova x11: Love’s Obscure Words.” RR, xxxv1, 
89-102. Accepts as a point of departure the interpretation suggested by 
Boffito and Barbi: that Love is here a God because of his ability to see 
at once all time, including the future—as defined by the figure of the 
circle and the center of the circle—; that hence Love can see that Beatrice 
is soon to die, which knowledge explains his tears, his sigh when he says 
that it is time to put aside all their pretenses, and his reply to the poet 
‘“‘Non dimandare pit che utile ti sia.’”’” But Prof. Singleton goes much 
further. He sees the meaning of Love’s words as contributing toward the 
total intention of the story. Only when faced with the reality of Beatrice’s 
death, can Dante and the reader understand in retrospect what was 
not given them to understand before: that the vision in which Love’s 
obscure words appear has the same intention as the other two visions of 
the Vita Nuova (111, xx111) and like them contains the same sign or por- 
tent—the mystical number nine, used to designate the miracle that 
Beatrice was. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Living Dante.” Jtalica, xxu, 49-58. 
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ADDENDA 


Austin, H. D. ‘‘Dante’s Metals.”” PQ, xxv, 1 (Jan. 1945), 83-85. The metals 
are six: gold, silver, iron, rame (aes), piombo, and peltro. Rame (aes) 
designated either copper, bronze or brass. Piombo, meaning “‘lead’’ in 
Inf. xxm1 and Par. x1, in three other instances is ‘“‘tin’’ mixed with 
some lead, a mixture used as a backing for mirrors. As for peltro, Dante 
has in mind, not a refined “pewter” but a very base mixture. Of interest 
are the references to “boiling iron,” a novelty in Dante’s day. Of the three 
metals, gold, silver, and iron, only gold was known in its pure state. 

Barrows, Herbert C., Jr. “Italy: the Literary Scene.” In New Republic, cx, 
13 (Mar. 26, 1945), 424, 426-427. Informs us of the great interest of 
contemporary Italy in foreign literature, attested to by the fact that most 
books published recently are translations and that the best reviews, such 
as Mercurio and Poesia (both of which are discussed at some length), 
devote large sections to foreign literary creations, besides some Italian 
work. Mention is also made of a few other periodicals, and many specific 
authors, both foreign and native, are referred to. 

Kahane, Henry R. “Italo-Byzantine Etymologies 11.’ Byzantion, xv1, 2 (1942- 
43), 339-356. Proposes the Middle Greek *rpexav@iv (a compound of 
Gr. ra “three” and Gr. xav6és “angle, corner’) as the origin of the 
Italian dragante, “wing transom.” This proposed Middle Greek form— 
which the author defends semantically and morphologically from the 
Greek standpoint and phonologically from the Italian standpoint— 
gives the Old Genoese *trigant, Venet. triganto, Sp. trigante, It. drigante; 
also the secondary form in Old Genoese, tragant, which is the basis for Sp. 
tragante and It. dragante, from which last form are derived Fr. dragan, 
Mod. Prov. dragan, Sp. dragante, and Catal. dragant. 

Vaughan, Herbert H. ‘‘The Passive in Italian, Spanish and French.’’ Modern 
Language Forum, xx1x, 4 (Dec. 1944), 132-138. Contends, contrary to 
the prevalent textbook view, that the passive is not a construction to be 
avoided, but rather is widely used. Before detailing its uses, the author 
analyzes the concept of “true’’ passive (involving an action) and of 
“false’”’ or “apparent” passive (representing a state or condition), and 
then divides the tenses used with the passive into two groups: present 
and imperfect on the one hand, and future, present perfect and past ab- 
solute on the other. In the light of these distinctions, he discusses the 
passive with essere, venire, andare, seguire, and rimanere. 
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Machiavelli’s Tue Prince: An Elizabethan Translation. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes from a manuscript in the collection of Mr. Jules 
Furthman, by Hardin Craig. Chapel Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1944, pp. xli, 177. 

The little book of principalities and princes, so compulsively written in the 
shadow of disasters seen and to come, appears with this edition by Professor 
Craig in another of its embodiments. A most interesting and curious one it is, 
besides, for here the form of Machiavelli’s masterwork, and the circumstantial 
evidence to be drawn from it, contribute notably to that area of Machiavellism 
where literature merges with divers elements to fall under the sign of cultural 
history. Through this book we are one more step along in decumenting the 
spread of Machiavelli’s influence beyond Italian lands, specifically, in English 
Renaissance culture. But the manner in which the contribution is achieved 
requires a preliminary word: a word first in explanation of the weight borne to 
a general task, then perhaps an additional one in supplement of observation or 
detail within the “atmosphere” of Machiavellian research. 

Now printed for the first time, this sixteenth century English translation 
of the Prince, the editor states, is drawn from the best of the available manu- 
scripts. It will be recalled that no translation was published in England until 
1640, though the Italian original was issued by Wolfe in 1584. Thus the knowl- 
edge of Machiavelli by published translation was belated in comparison with 
other countries, notably France, which had Cappel’s French text in 1553 and 
where others followed without too much delay. Many factors make it plain 
none the less that Machiavelli was known in England during that same cen- 
tury; there were at least two manuscript translations, surviving in various 
versions or copies, and evidently these were circulated. With the evidence of 
knowledge acquired through such media questions rise as to the validity of 
the manuscript versions, the order and extent of their influence as sources. 
But that these written translations were long definite channels for diffusion 
is now clearly reasserted. There was even a third one probably of the early 
seventeenth century, showing continuance of the method and medium before 
publication of the wholly independent Dacres translation. 

The manuscript problem is not new and it has been studied before, chiefly 
by Napoleone Orsini; hence at the outset I may refer to a previous survey,' 
where some attempt was made to set work concerning the English diffusion 
within a general frame of recent Machiavelli studies. Professor Craig has un- 
dertaken to enlighten the subject with a new examination of the manuscript 
materials and to publish a manuscript translation which Professor Orsini did 
not use, namely, the Furthman. It appears the preferable surviving copy of 
the most important sixteenth century text of its kind. Thus we have actually 
at hand for our use and checking one proven medium of the earlier phase of 
Machiavellism in England. 

This remarkable document, for such it is in the social and cultural no less 
than physical sense, is presented in a well made little book that speaks of long 
editorial experience. A brief Prefatory Note clarifies the general bibliographi- 
cal background of a Machiavelli edition and the more specific line of the Eng- 
lish studies leading toward the present publication. A generous twenty-page 
Introduction follows, and here, after briefly examining some of the origins 
and concepts of Machiavellism, the editor enters into detailed questions of 


1 See my “Progress in Machiavelli Studies,”’ Jtalica, xvu1, 1 (March, 1941), 
p. 3, with notes. 
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translations, manuscripts, handwriting, history of relations and descent, pos- 
sible attributions. And then the Elizabethan text itself: that lively and engag- 
ing Prince of Nicholas Machiavell, with the scribal characteristics of the manu- 
script preserved, occupies the bulk of the volume. Some fifty-five pages of 
Notes conclude it, containing essential collations with other manuscripts of 
the same version; variants are in fact limited to those “necessary to establish 
the text and to reproduce, as far as possible, the original anonymous transla- 
tion of which the various manuscripts . . . are more or less perfect reproduc- 
tions”’ (pp. vii, viii). In the Notes too are set the marginal comments which a 
seventeenth century hand made upon the Furthman manuscript. There is no 
index. 

Scholars will inspect with some care the position of the Furthman manu- 
script vis-d-vis the Harley manuscripts previously examined by Professor 
Orsini. On the evidence submitted the Furthman, while certainly not the old- 
est copy of the original, is in the best tradition. There are two Harley manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and an Ashmole in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford which, with the text now printed, comprise the four copies of group A, 
the leading sixteenth century version which appears to have been most widely 
circulated. In Professor Craig’s classification group B, the second sixteenth 
century translation, is represented by two other Harley manuscripts; and 
group C, the probable early seventeenth century version, appears in a single 
manuscript at Queen’s College, Oxford, which long went unrecognized as the 
Prince and has certain deficiencies. In group A, comparisons have yielded 
notable data whose purport is to establish the relationships of the Furthman 
manuscript and offer clues to its date. Particularly, it is seen that Harley 
967 agrees with it closely; this is the manuscript which, following the Prince, 
contains in the same hand the exordium to Leicester’s Commonwealth, with the 
date of 1583. The conclusion that Harley 967 is derived immediately from the 
Furthman, an important finding, is made without a direct marshalling of evi- 
dential cases which, however, largely become available in the course of the 
book. Professor Craig is inclined to date Harley 967 in 1585, thus sending the 
Furthman to an earlier date. The manuscript situation is, indeed, rather 
complex; perhaps some of the most intriguing inferences lead nowhere, or 
some promising questions cannot be solved; yet with the material in view we 
may sum up a few principal points: 

1, That the Furthman manuscript is the basis of Harley 967 is affirmed by 
various factors, though a questioning of this order of descent would unsettle 
the inference which otherwise we are likely to make concerning the date of 
the Furthman. 

2. The relationship seemingly set up by and among the variants in the 
several manuscripts, as well as variants whose only explanation places the 
Furthman closer to the original than Harley 967, are main determinants in 
this concept of descent, together with independent variants in Harley 967 
and its modernizing of spelling and grammar (not recorded in every case). 
A few cases in which Harley 967 agrees with the other manuscript (version A) 
but fails to agree with the Furthman are now assigned simply to scribal cor- 
rection. 

3. The provenance of the Furthman is unknown, and the possibility that 
the handwriting may be that of Thomas Kyd is not sustained by conclusive 
evidence, leaving the authorship of the manuscript, to all intents, undeter- 
mined thus far—two unknowns which are likely to inspire caution. 

4. The nature and importance of the associated problems suggest that the 
publication in necessary cases of modern, quite complete facsimiles may be 
the best means of progress toward final determinations. 

A comment somewhat more searching is perhaps required in respect of the 
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last two points. To suggest facsimiles does not involve the present usefulness 
or value of this book, and doubtless it is true that there are more urgent tasks 
in Machiavelli studies. But the manuscript problem has now been high- 
lighted, and it is only through valid reproductions, lacking direct contact 
with originals, that the critic can follow back and test capital assumptions 
concerning manuscript materials. Some insist (it may be added) that originals 
alone are valid instruments; but for our field this is rather a radical position 
when, even among professional handwriting experts under legal responsibility, 
the practice has arisen of employing reproductions developed by the latest and 
best of photographic techniques: the point at issue is what may be attested a 
“true’”’ reproduction or, for the literary scholar, a ‘“‘valid’’ one to be observed 
critically. 

Except for its abrupt appearance relatively few years ago, the Furthman 
manuscript is historically unknown; the minor indications we have are sugges- 
tive but not very enlightening. The hand is chiefly a rather conventional 
English secretary without strong individual peculiarities. Linkings with the 
hand of Thomas Kyd as set forth by the editor offer fascinating bait to the 
curious delver in these matters; but judgment remains suspended about cir- 
cumstances and appearances that cannot be made sufficiently positive. Only 
two facsimiles are supplied to illustrate the interesting association: one is of 
writing ‘‘almost certainly” in Kyd’s hand, the other is of part of a folio of the 
Furthman manuscript. The reproductions, however, are on different kinds of 
paper, so that the tone varies, and neither offers enough writing for a satis- 
factory “‘standard.”’ Thus the reader’s attention is engaged but fleetingly by 
an important question; the analyst, who would require more extensive 
samples, finds a genuine weighing of the evidence precluded. Again we are on 
the fringes, certainly, of the book’s central purpose: plates are expensive, 
they would have encumbered this text, and the editor did not set out to ar- 
range a publication of facsimiles. Yet the partly presented difficulties linger 
on and we could still find good use for more reproductions expert in execution 
and uniform in tonal quality. Let their potency of suggestion to other workers 
explain this insistence. There are experts in this country to whom the problem 
of the Kyd hand would offer intriguing opportunities and who could do well 
with the complete materials. Meanwhile, Professor Craig and his colleagues 
have been over the ground, and we have the realistic assurance of his known 
scholarship. 

The translation in the popular A version which appears in the Furthman 
manuscript was evidently made from the Latin text of Sylvester Telius. The 
latter had been first published at Basle in 1560 but its wide circulation began 
with another edition of 1580; thus the anterior limit of date for version A is 
set and qualified. But the English translator also had by him some copy of a 
fuller text, for the Furthman contains the dedicatory epistle which was 
omitted from all Latin editions and it fills other omissions from Telius’ ver- 
sion. Whether an Italian or a French text was utilized for the purpose cannot 
be definitely stated, but Wolfe’s Italian edition of 1584 may have been the 
source. In contrast to the generally Latin base of version A, the Italian under- 
lay the manuscripts of group B, and apparently also served for group C. The 
special qualities of the Elizabethan text which the Furthman presents are to 
be reckoned, then, in relation to the Latin phrasing through which Machia- 
velli’s Italian original mainly comes, after such a lapse of time and by so 
involved a path, to greet the reader. For all the Latin weight and stylistic 
limitation, the Renaissance light—and air in stir—made the English a 
sprightly reading text, free and running, with enough of the Florentine’s 
familiar hand and mind to carry across to that distant Island. 

A word remains to be said of the aura of significance in which a book of 
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this kind and its problems move. The mere existence of the manuscripts, the 
difficulties and questions they raise, the web-work of translation on transla- 
tion—in the hands of anonym: ous men or across the printed leaf at last—bring 
suddenly within hearing the buzz of perilous activity that went on about the 
new thoughts of Machiavelli despite official frowns, against the will of a cul- 
tural orthodoxy whose “‘idealogical’”’ acceptances were privileged but passing. 
Beneath it all is discerned how strong a hand he had himself in churning the 
tradition that stemmed from him. The basic insights of the thinker at the 
source, however he might be lied against, cut through and drove on every- 
where: essentially, the word of secular knowledge, good for centuries ahead, 
was being spoken to Renaissance men who understood with an intuitive, if 
often flawed, perception. And thus it is toward the vital core of Machiavelli 
within Machiavellism that another edition of the Prince—however different, 
however special—must turn the questing mind in the end. The reasuns stand 
today fresh and real for an enduring fascination. 
Paut HyLanp Harris 
The New Florentine Collection : 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Note. For immediate reference to the preceding status of the manuscript 
question, particularly as it regards the Harley manuscripts discussed by Pro- 
fessor Craig, the following are the essential items: Napoleone Orsini, Studii 
sul Rinascimento italiano in Inghilterra. Con alcuni testi inediti. Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1937. Also: ‘Elizabethan Manuscript Translations of Machiavelli’s 
Prince,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 166-169. Also: Nuove ricerche 
intorno al machiavellismo nel Rinascimento inglese, 1 ‘‘Machiavellismo e pole- 
miche politiche nel manoscritto Harleiano 967,” La Rinascita, 1, 4 (Oct., 
1938), pp. 92-101. The last, not cited by Professor Craig, concerns the Harley 
manuscript which he considers to have been based upon the Furthman, and 
the matter of the pages from Leicester’s Commonwealth as an indication of date. 


Artit10o Gatti: Mediterranean Spotlights. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1944. 


Could anybody think of a more enticing title for a book, now that traveling 
still seems like a distant dream, now that books one can read with unmixed 
delight are so rare, and one hears and reads of nothing but global woes, global 
social problems, and global... what have you? 

So, don’t blame the present writer—with his six-year yearning for the sight 
of the blue waters of the most beautiful of all seas, with his desire to get his 
mind away from work and cares—if he immediately took the book out of the 
Library, where it was on a shelf reserved to recent publications, and went 
home with the expectation of spending an enjoyable evening. The subject, 
the fact that the authcr had an Italian name, and, above all, the stunning 
illustrations that enrich the book, justified this expectation. 

Naturally, as soon as he had reached his beloved armchair, the first thing 
he looked for was what the book might contain regarding Italy. 

True enough, as he soon discovered, his native city of Naples was repre- 
sented, among the one hundred—exactly one hundred—pictures that the book 
contains, by one single photograph, that of a vicolo, an old alley in the slums 
that were eliminated in large part years ago. Had the author not heard of the 
Risanamento of Naples, that was started right after the cholera epidemic of 
1884 and has gone on with only brief interruptions until the beginning of this 
war? Besides, nocody would think of representing as typical of New York, or 
Milan, or Paris, or Chicago, the slums that exist in each of these cities; why 
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Naples, and only Naples, should be chosen for that honor is beyond compre- 
hension. 

But, assuming that that old photograph had been chosen only because of 
its “‘artistic’’ appeal, the present writer passed on to read . . . and to learn. 

Italy was discussed first in a chapter entitled Introduction to the Two 
Sicilies. Why resurrect this historic name that our great-grandfathers used 
before 1860? Simply to tell the reader that all southern Italians are, alike, a 
motley crowd of half breeds (pure races exist elsewhere, you know, in New 
York or Marseilles, in London or Milan), and to teach those who don’t know it 
that the Two Sicilies included Campania, Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. Had 
the author consulted a handbook on Italian history, he would have discovered 
that Abruzzi and Lucania shared the same ignominy. 

And what was in this introductory chapter? Why, the story of a ride in a 
carrozzella (Neapolitan horse-drawn cab) from the railroad station to the har- 
bor, whereto the author was supposed to rush in order to embark for the East. 
That half hour ride is all he saw of Naples. You may ask, why didn’t he take 
a taxicab? Were there no taxicabs at the railroad station of Naples? Yes, 
plenty, but then how could Naples be pictured as a primitive city? (By the 
way, this primitive city was the first in Italy to have a steamboat service, a 
railroad, gas light, and a subway!) 

So we learn, during this half hour carrozzella trip that the cabman commits 
the unpardonable sin of addressing the author with the title of Your Excel- 
lency, and that, asked (probably in an Italian no Italian could have under- 
stood) where a toothbrush could be bought, he advises seeing a doctor. Can’t 
you imagine the gesture to his mouth on the part of the tourist unable to ex- 
press himself with words? And don’t you admire the concern of this old cab- 
man for the health of this stranger? ~ 

Strange things we learn in this book. We learn that Via Roma, the old 
Via Toledo, has shifted from its old location between Piazza San Ferdinando 
and Piazza Dante, to a new one between the railroad station and the harbor; 
that it has been promoted from a mere via to a full-fledged corso, and that it is 
paved with cobblestones and has trolley rails ‘‘right in the middle.’’ All this is 
extraordinary. The present writer, a Neapolitan, had never noticed it. Asa 
matter of fact, trolley rails are in Naples on the sides and not in the middle 
of the streets, and as far as Via Toledo is concerned, it never had any street 
cars, as any one who takes the trouble of consulting a topographic map of 
Naples can ascertain. 

What cannot be imagined in a half hour carrozzella ride! 

And thus we learn the Camorra as still existing, and the poor cabman being 
a victim of it, even though the Camorra was brought to an end as far back as 
1912 by the Abbatemaggio trial, which was reported day by day in the Ameri- 
can press of the time, as anybody who pretends to write about Italy ought to 
know. Must we think that the author is trying to tell as something new what 
happened to him 35 years ago? 

Much space is devoted, in a later chapter on Sicily, to the Mafia (Camorra 
and Mafia, that’s all that Naples and Sicily have given to the world!), though 
everybody knows that that criminal organization too was ruthlessly extir- 
pated years ago. Could the author not have read, at least, the short chapter on 
Sicilian history contained in Baedeker’s? There he would have read the fol- 
lowing: “In Sicily the extinction by the Fascists of the Mafia, which was 
crippling public life, was a long step forward in the path of progress.”’ 

But what else didn’t the present writer learn in the precious little book! 
He learned that the Albanians who took refuge in Italy in the 16th cen- 
tury, and who were graciously allowed to build their own settlements in 
Sicily and Apulia, speak now Albanian no longer, but pure Greek! That 
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Sicily was conquered by Arabs, Moors, and Saracens, as though the three 
names did not designate one and the same people, That the Sicilian artists 
who decorate the picturesque carts one sees anywhere on the island, do so 
because of a deep attachment to the Norman dynasty that ruled over Sicily 
750 years ago. It is possible that the author never head of a certain Italian 
poet called Tasso? 

But what has been said can give an idea of the rest of the book. 

In closing it, the present writer felt like doing what the Englishman did in 
the Parisian bookshop. Don’t you know the story? Well, here it is: 

Place: a well known bookshop in Paris. Personages: the bookseller and a 
poet who has recently published a volume of verses richly illustrated by a 
renowned artist. Enters the Englishman and asks for a copy of the book. The 
price is high, for it is a large de-luxe edition. The bookseller is satisfied, the 
poet is beaming. “Shall I send the book to your hotel?” asks the bookseller. 
“No, thank you,”’ the Englishman answers, “just give me a pair of scissors.”’ 
The astonished bookseller does so, and then the Englishman cuts all the illus- 
trations out of the book, makes a neat roll out of them, pays, and leaves, 
abandoning the mutiliated book on the counter. 

But could that be done with a book borrowed from the Library? 

JosErH Louis Russo 


The University of Wisconsin 


LorENzO Rvuaar: Jl Cuore e Il Mondo; Mezzalana; Occhio Di Pollo; Edizioni 
Teatro Dell’ Université, Rome 1943. Rosso D1 San Seconpo: La Bella 
Addormentata, Avventura In Tre Aiti Con Un Preludio e due Intermezzi, 
Milan: Garzanti; 1942. 

The three plays in Ruggi’s book, produced initially in 1915, 1919, and 1931 
respectively, exemplify the author’s theory that drama should be a reproduc- 
tion of truth, a painting of atmosphere or a simple expression of beauty offered 
in contrast to human relations, but presented alwuys inasfar as possible to 
affirm and engrave the spiritual and moral qualities most characteristic of the 
period in which the action transpires. The dramatist possesses a pure diction 
and style sufficiently pliable to express adequately thoughts and conditions of 
contemporary life. J] Cuore E Il Mondo (1915) depicts the conflict of a cosmo- 
politan with his provincial parents when the former becomes enamoured with 
one who had defined social conventions. Mezzalana (1919) emphasizes the 
differences existent between the proletariat and the nobility. Occhio Di Pollo 
(1931) illustrates a miscarriage of justice. 

It is not surprising that the revival of interest in La Bella Addormentata, 
originally produced on the stage in 1919, necessitated a second edition. 
Although the plot is based on a somewhat sordid and commonplace theme, the 
seduction of a servant by her employer’s nephew, the author invokes with 
his prose, rich in lyrical qualities, an atmosphere highly idealized. In fact, the 
work can be considered neo-romantic. With a delicate touch, and suggesting 
rather than stating, the dramatist causes to pass before us in rapid succession 
characters of a symbolistic quality: La Bella Addormentata, Il Nero De'la 
Zolfara, who rescues her from the life of degradation to which she sank after 
being seduced, La Vecchia Disperata, miserable in her suspicions and fears 
of all her associates, especially of her nephew and niece, Il Notaro Tremulo 
and La Zitella Angosciata. After Il Nero Della Zolfara exposes Il Notaro 
Tremulo’s improper conduct, the latter seeks redemption in marrying La 
Bella Addormentata. Although of humble origin, the bride brings to the 
household peace and serenity, previously absent, and sorrow in experienced by 
each member when La Bella Addormentata dies in giving birth to her son. 

Virait A. WARREN 


Carson-Newman College 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE BURNING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NAPLES 


On Sept. 13th, 1943, we all read with sorrow that a part of the University 
of Naples had been destroyed by the Nazis. At that time the German version 
of the incident was the only one that was available. We now have the Italian 
point of view presented to us in a fifty-three page pamphlet entitled L’ Uni- 
versita di Napoli Incendiata dai Tedeschi (Napoli, Macchiaroli, 1944) which, 
for the first time, tells us what really happened on that fatal day. 

With the declaration of an armistice between Italy and the United Nations 
on Sept. 8th the Germans left Naples, but returned to the city the next day 
and immediately set out to wreak destruction and vengeance on the defenceless 
metropolis. One of their first crimes was the burning of the university. On the 
afternoon of Sept. 12th armored German vehicles and about six hundred 
troops surrounded some of the university buildings, specifically, the main 
building lodging the administrative offices, the university archives and the 
Facolta di Lettere e Giurisprudenza with their respective libraries, the chemis- 
try building, the headquarters of the Societa Reale, also having a well-stocked 
library. The attack was launched simultaneously on these buildings which 
were badly burned and shattered by artillery fire. The Germans attempted to 
justify their outrage by the claim that students had fired upon German 
columns from windows of the university. The absurdity of the accusation may 
be gleaned from the fact that the supposed incident happened not only during 
vacation time but also on a Sunday afternoon when all buildings were closed, 
making it extremely unlikely that students should be on the premises. More- 
over, the clashes that had taken place between the Germans and the populace 
around the telephone and exchange buildings cannot be construed as having 
even the remotest connection with the university. The only conclusion that 
can be drawn, therefore, is that the attack was a pre-meditated one, which is 
further borne out by the simultaneous concentration of armed forces and 
armored vehicles around the institution. The real motive for this, if there was 
one, was to punish the university for its strong anti-Fascist leanings which 
had become all the more pronounced some days before (Sept. Ist) when 
Adolfo Omodeo, a bitter opponent of the dictatorship, assumed the presi- 
dency of that seat of learning. The relazione is supported by eight printed 
extracts taken from sworn statements of eye-witnesses-university employees 
and professors. 

Despite damage the school was re-opened on Oct. 14th, and on Nov. 11th 
the following commemorative epigraph was place in its atrium: Per delibera- 
ztone del senato accademico l’universita rinnova le lapidi spezzate dal tedesco e 
riconsacra ai posteri 1 nomi dei caduti della prima guerra mondiale. L’Onta di 
venti anni e l’impura alleanza non valgono ad offuscare la gloria dei morti delle 
Alpi, del Carso, del Piave. Another epigraph was placed at the time at the 
entrance reading: Su questa soglia della casa della scienza la ferocia tedesca 
uccideva tl giorno XII settembre un marinaio italiano per simulare un prestesto 
al meditato incendio dell’universita sette volte gloriosa nei secoli. Risorta dalle 
fiamme l’universita consacra al culto dei giovani che si succederanno nei secoli la 
pietra da cui si leva il grido del sangue d’Abele e la condanna del peccato 
irremisstbile pervetrato contro lo spirito immortale. 


EXPANSION FUND 


Our campaign among our membership to expand Italica so as to make it 
available to scholars overseas has netted us about $300.00 thus far. This in- 
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cludes several individual contributions of $10.00 and $25.00, and a $25.00 con- 
tribution made by the Department of Spanish and Italian of the University 
of Illinois. 
ACCADEMIA 
Six issues of the new periodical Accademia (see Italica, Dec. 1944) have ap- 
peared to date. Double number 3-4 contains an article by Renato Poggioli 
on La letteratura american contemporanea, and one by Paolo Apostoliti on 
_ Leonida Répaci. Double number 5-6 has G. A. Cesareo e la Roma sommaru- 
ghiana by Giuseppe Zagarrio, Poesia di Montale by Giuseppe Servello, Faulk- 
ner e la poetica dei decadenti by Gaetano Ragonese. 


POESIA E VERITA 


We have just received the first number of a new periodical bearing the cap- 
tioned title. Its articles deal with philosophical and literary subjects. The 
editor Panfilo Gentile, would appreciate contributions (even if in English) 
and exchange with similar periodicals in America. It is hoped that our mem- 
bers will give their support to this newcomer in the cultural field. For the time 
being communications can be sent c/o Prof. C. R. Morey, United States In- 
formation Service, Rome Division, USIS Hq. A.P.O. 512, c/o PM, New York. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND DIALECTOLOGY (1940-44) 


The following list of Italian linguistic publications has been sent to the 
editor through the good offices of Prof. Carlo Antoni, Commissioner of the 
Istuto Nazionale per le relazione culturali. 

(1940) Azimonti: Linguaggio bustocco. Busto Arsizio—G. Bertoni: Profilo 
linguistico d’Italia. Modena, Soc. Tip. Mod.—M. D. Busnelli, U. Pittola: 
Giuda per l’insegnamento pratico della fonetica italiana. Nuova ed. Perugia— 
G. Fumagalli: Vocabolario bibliografico. Firenze, Olsechki—P. G. Goidanich: 
Saggi linguistici. Modena, Soc. Tip. Mod.—A. Prati: Voci di gerganti, vaga- 
bondi e malviventi. Pisa—R. Roedel: Lingua ed elocuzione: esercizi di 
stilistica italiana. St. Gallen—W. von Wartburg: La posizione della lingua 
italiana. Firenze, Sansoni. 

(1941) A. Camilli: Pronuncia e grafia dell’italiano. Firenze, Sansoni— 
G. Devoto: Introduzione alla grammatica. Firenze, Nuova Italia—P. Farini, 
A. Ascari: Dizionario della lingua italiana di caccia. Milano, Garzanti—Fed- 
erazione Nazionale dei dirigenti delle aziende di Credito; Sinonimia ed 
omonimia nella terminologia bancaria. Roma—G. Mele: Gergo di guerra. 
Roma, Soc. ed. del libro italiano—B. Migliorini: La lingua nazionale. Firenze, 
Le Monnier—M. Sarubbi: Un grammatico italiano del sec. xvi, 8. Corticelli. 
Napoli, Collegio Bianchi—F. Trapani: Gli antichi vocabolari siciliani. 
Palermo, R. Dep. Storia Patria. 

(1942) A. Baratono: La prima grammatica. Firenze, Sansoni—V. Cian: La 
Lingua di Baldassarre Castiglione. Firenze, Sansoni-Maiuscole e Minuscole. 
Roma, Editrice Universitaria—A. Menarini: I gerghi bolognesi. Modena, 
Soc. Tip. Modenese—B. Migliorini: Saggi sulla lingua del Novecento. 2a ed.— 
A. Panzini: Dizionario moderno. 8a ed. Milano, Hoepli. 


(1943) B. Migliorini: Lingua contemporanea. 2a ed. Firenze, Sansoni— 
P. Monelli: Barbaro dominio. 2a ed. Milano, Hoepli. 


(1944) A. Lombardi, P. Bacci, F. Jacometti, G. Mazzoni: Raccolta di voci e 
modi di dire in uso nella citta di Siena e nei suoi dintorni. Siena, R. Acc. degli 


Intronati. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LITERARY CRITICISM 


For those who desire to be up to date on Italian literary criticism we have 
extracted the following titles from the Bollettino delle Pubblicazioni Italiane 
from 1941 through 1943 kindly loaned to us by Prof. C. 8S. Singleton: G. 
Amato: Il pessimismo leopardiano. Palermo, UTES, 1942.—M. Apollonio: 
Uomini e forme nella cultura italiana delle origini. 2a ed. Firenze, Sansoni, 
1943.—A. Baldassare, A.: A. Manzoni, il grande romantico. Napoli, Contessa, 
1942.—F. Berardinelli, Ritratti morali e letterari. Napoli, Loffredo, 1942.— 
G. M. Bertini: Studi e ricerche ispaniche. Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1942.— 
Bianchi, D.: Meditazioni intorno al Boccaccio. Firenze, Tipocaligrafia 
classica, 1942.—Borsi, Giosué: Dante e Boccaccio. Vicenza, SATE, 1942. 
—Bosco, U.: Aspetti del romanticismo italiano. Roma. Cremonese, 1942.— 
Bosco, U.: Tre letture dantesche. Roma. Ediz. ital. 1942.—Bruers, A: Saggi 
sulla letteratura italiana e straniera. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1943.—Buoncore, 
QO. I: I Papi addentati nella Divina Commedia. Napoli, Portosalvo, 1943.— 
Burzio, F.: Uomini, peasi, idee. 2a ed. Firenze, Bompiani, 1943.—Chiari, A.: 
Belacqua. Como, Marzorati, 1943.—Contini, G. F.: Saggio di un commento 
alle correzioni del Petrarca volgare Firenze, Sansoni, 1943.—Croce, B.: 
Aneddoti di varia letteratura, Vol. 11. Napoli, Ricciardi, 1942.—M. Cuzzu- 
poli, M.: Leopardi poeta del sensibile. Roma, Albrighi Segati, 1942.— 
Fenu, E.: Incontri letterari. Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1943.—Flora, F.: 
Taverna del Parnaso. Roma. Tuminelli, 1943.—Gasparini, M.: Cinquecento 
spagnuolo. Juan del Mal Lara. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1943.—Giusso, L.: 
Il viandante e le statue. 2a s. Roma, Cremonese, 1942.—Grilli, 8.: Ada 
Negri. Bologna. SIA, 1941.—A. Meozzi: A. Lirica della Rinascita italiana in 
Spagna e Portogalio. Firenze, Rinascita, 1942.—M. Moriconi: Tra Scilla e 
Cariddi. Teramo, Sabella, 1942.—Moscardelli, N.: Punti cardinali. Siena, 
Ticci, 1941.—F. Niccolini: Uomini di spada, di chiesa, di toga, di studio ai 
tempi di G. B. Vico. Milano, Hoepli, 1941.—P. Pancrazi: Scrittori d’oggi. 
Bari, Laterza, 1942.—Pernicone, V.: Fra Rime e novelle del Sacchetti. 
Firenze, Sansoni, 1942.—L. M. Personé: Incontri. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1942. 
—L. Pietrobono: Commento a la Divina Commedia. Milano, Labor, 1943.— 
A. Pons Borinons: Poeti e prosatori di Francia. Messina, Principato, 1942.— 
M. Praz: Machiavelli in Inghilterra ed altri saggi. Roma, Tuminelli, 1942.— 
R. Ridolfi: Opuscoli di storia letteraria e di erudizione. Firenze, Bibliopolis, 
1942.—M. Robertazzi: Scrittori italiani contemporanei. Milano, Leonardo, 
1942.—L. Russo: La critica letteraria contemporanea. Vol. 1. Bari, Laterza, 
1942.—A. Sacchetto: I! Canto V del Paradiso. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1943.— 
V. Schilird: L’epilogo della tragedia leopardiana. Catania, Scuola salesiana 
del libro, 1943.-—S. Solmi: La salute di Montaigne e altri scritti di letteratura 
francese. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1942.--U. Tolomei: Letteratura. Saggi. 
Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1942.—M. Valgimigli: Uomini e scrittori del mio 
tempo. Firenze, Sansoni, 1943.—F. Valli: Saggi sulla letteratura religiosa 
italiana del Trecento. Urbino, Argalia, 1943. See also Editor’s note at end of 


Natali article. 


HENRY BELLAMAN’S DANTE COLLECTION 


A Dante collection of about 300 volf{imes was recently given to Duke 
University by the musician, poet and novdlist, Henry Bellaman. Many of the 
books are translations in English, French and German; there are also two 
copies of Lord Vernon’s big reprint, the Codice Trivulziane 1080, Landino of 
Venice, 1564, Vernon’s Readings, complete, Philalethes, Witte, Blanc etc. 
Duke, incidentally, possesses the best Dante library in the Southwest. 
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PERSONALIA 


The fine collection of Italian books owned by Prof. Bullock has now passed 
into the keeping of the Manchester University Library. 

John Van Horne (Illinois) now serving as.our cultural attaché in Spain 
spoke on May 30th in the Aula of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Ciéntificas on ‘‘Leopardi y Whitman.” In this talk he drew a contrast between 
the two, calling Leopardi un roméntico que se creia cldsico and Whitman un 
clasico que se creia romdntico. 

The Memories of a College Professor by Prof. Geddes soon to be published 
by the Boston University Press will include two articles printed in Jtalica— 
“A Famous Dante Course’? (May, 1925) and “Charles Hall Grandgent”’ 
(Sept. 1925). Due to Prof. Geddes incapacitation the volume will be edited 
by Prof. Samuel M. Waxman. 

Louis Gordon, who has been teaching at Cornell, has obtained his Ph.D. 
from that institution. His thesis subject was A Critical Edition of the Au- 
thenticated Sonnets of Antonio Pucci Found in two Florentine Mss. Magliab. 
VII, 1145 and Laurenz. Rediano 184. He is also at work on a History of Italian 
Literature, 1870-1940. Both works will soon be published by Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 

Robert A. Hall, Jr. (Brown) is contributing to the Cyclopedia of Living 
Literatures edited by J. T. Shipley a 20,000 word survey article on Italian 
literature and 29 separate articles on individual authors. He has just taught 
in the summer Linguistic Institute held at the University of Michigan. 

Angelina Pietrangeli (Illinois) obtained her Ph.D. degree at Illinois in 
1944. Her thesis subject was on Alfredo Oriani: Life and Character. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY NEWS 


There has been a considerable increase in the enrollment of students in 
Italian over last year. 

J. L. Russo, whose new Italian Grammar for Colleges (Heath) will appear 
soon, has been promoted to full professor. 

Alfred Galpin is now teaching with the University Military Command in 
Florence. Two of his colleagues are Virgil Warren (Carson Newman College) 
and Wilfred Beardsley (Goucher). 

George Hefke has been appointed assistant in Italian. 
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Italian Books 


New Editions 


Pasquale Villari—L'Italia e la Civilta, 410 pages $2.00 
Alfredo Panzini—La Vera Istoria dei Tre Colori, 230 pp. 1.60 
Edmondo de Amicis—Cuore, 230 pages 1.75 
Spanish Translations of Italian Authors 
Federico N. Nardelli—E| Hombre Secreto (Vida y Tormento de Luigi 
Pirandello), 269 pages with illustrations 2.00 
Luigi Pirandello—Primera Noche y otros cuentos, 226 pages 1.60 
Domenico Giuliotti—Frangois Villon (La Vida Aventurera de 
Frangois Villon, primer poeta de Francia), 221 pages 1.75 
Grammars and Textbooks 
Vittorini—An Italian Reader for Beginners 
Short stories in simplified Italian, chosen from popular tales and 
well known authors 2.00 
Marinoni—ltalian Reader 
Representative selections from modern Italian authors 1.50 
Tassinari—Brush Up Your Italian 
Model conversations on every-day subjects, with Italian and Eng- 
lish versions side by side 1.25 
Massa—ltalian Idioms and Proverbs 
1000 idioms and 500 proverbs with their English equivalents 1,00 
Massa—Civilta Italiana 
Chapters on various phases of Italian civilization 1.50 
Massa—An Aid to Italian Letter Writing 50 
Massa—A Guide to Italian Reading; 16 pages 29 
Hugo’s Italian Commercial Correspondent $1.50 
Hugo—How to Get all You Want when Traveling in Italy 50 
Hugo—ltalian Simplified (an Italian grammar) 1.50 
Italian Self-Taught 0 
English Grammars for Italians 
Hugo—L'Inglese in Tre Mesi 1.50 
English Self-Taught for Italians 0 
Italian Dictionaries 
Everybody’s Italian-English & English-Italian Dictionary 35 
Hill’s Vest-Pocket Italian-English & English-Italian Dictionary 60 
Hugo’s Pocket Italian-English & English-Italian Dictionary 75 
Wessely and Girones—New Handy Italian-English & English-Italian _ 


Dictionary y 
Angeli & McLaughlin—Italian-English & English-Italian Dictionary 2.50 
(Each of the above dictionaries also available in Spanish) 
A. de Lysle—Latest Modern Italian-English & English-Italian Dic- 
tionary 4.00 
Portuguese Dictionaries 
Hill’s Vest-Pocket Portuguese-English & English-Portuguese Dic- 
tionary 
A New 1943 Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Languages by 
E. L. Richardson, M. de Lourdes Sa Pereira & Milton Sa Pereira 3.00 


We will pay postage costs on all orders. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Woodlawn Avenue, YONKERS 4, NEW YORK 
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Corso 
d’Italiano 


By RuTH E. YOUNG & MICHELE CANTARELLA 


Associate Professors of Italian Language 
and Literature, Smith College 


“Teachers of Italian will be grateful to Miss Young 
and Mr. Cantarella for having demonstrated that 
the Italian language is susceptible of a presentation 
which, in respect to both linguistic theory and 
pedagogical principles, is as thorough-going and 
attractive as any that has been given to the other 
foreign languages. . . . For those who have at heart 
the cause of Italian instruction in this country, this 
excellent grammar is something more than a mere 


textbook. Though it scrupulously avoids any sug- 


gestion of the sort of propaganda that one too often 


finds in foreign language texts, it nevertheless be- 
comes, in the light of present circumstances, an ef- 
fective plea for tolerance and understanding, a pro- 


test against prevailing conditions and a promise of 
better days to come.” Italica $2.25 


The Macmillan (Co 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Gentlemen: 


My heartiest congratulations on your 
publication of Jose Martinez Orozco's 
Quince Centavos, edited by Harry Kurz. 





Having lived in Buenos Aires for 
much of the last five years, known its 
people and its customs from day-to-day 
coverage of their activities, I realize, 
perhaps better than most of those who 
have seen the book, how much it captures 
of the life of the Porteno capital. 


The pictures, the text, and the way 
the whole has been created and put to- 
gether should delight Yanquis from six 
to sixty who want to learn not only the 
language but something of the people. 


It's. as good as a ticket to the Rio 
de la Plata, all expenses paid. 


Sincerely, 
RAY JOSEPHS 
(Author of 
Argentine Diary) 
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